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THE WEEK, 


THE military position in South Africa has changed 
for the worse. The disaster of Nitral’s Nek has evi- 
dently heartened both Free Staters and Transvaalers. 
Numerous messages from various correspondents show 
that our cavalry is again in a deplorable condition, and 
our infantry in many instances without boots. How 
can you have mobility without boots or horses, and how 
can you have success without mobility? The attacks 
upon the lines of communication are increasing in 
number, the enemy’s plan of operations being for horse 
commandos to issue from their strongholds and strike 
rapid blows at the railway, at convoys, and at patrols. 


But perhapsthe most ominous fact of all is the failure 
long suspected by us, of General Rundle, to “round off ” 
the Free Staters. All the elaborate arrangements for 
cornering De Wet seem to have broken down. The 
lines in which he was supposed to be tightly held have 
only been the headlines of London evening papers ; 
1,500 Boers with five guns are reported to have broken 
through “ the cordon” drawn by Generals Rundle and 
Hunter between Bethlehem and Ficksburg. Little con- 
solation is to be got from the report that they are being 
pursued by General Broadwood’s cavalry and Colonel 
Ridley’s mounted infantry. In this neighbourhood as 
well as around Pretoria there has been plenty of sharp 
but inconclusive fighting accompanied by much loss of 
life. 


BritTisH statesmen and the British public are now 
alike convinced that the silence at Pekin is the silence of 
death, and every day which passes without that silence 
being broken serves only to confirm the feeling that 
recent communications from Chinese sources were only 
intended to break the dreadful news, Circumstantial 
accounts of the massacre have been provided by 
Shanghai correspondents of the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express, and in connection with these should be read the 
intensely interesting private letter, from a student-inter- 
preter, printed in the Times of last Monday—a combina- 
tion of pluck, good-humour, and a determination not to 
frighten anxious friends at home, which deserves to stand 
as a lasting memorial of the brave men who have fallen. 
Let us hope that the news is true that the last act of the 
overpowered garrison was to put their women and 
children out of the reach of the barbarians. It is a note- 
worthy illustration of the supremacy of mere human pity 
over the conventions of international conduct that the 
world, in its horror at the murder of a thousand 
Europeans, has almost forgotten that the crime further 
involves disregard of the oldest and most elemental 
rule of the law of nations—respect for the inviolate 

erson of an Ambassador, and for his suite and house- 
old. 


Now that the first shock of the Pekin massacre has 
passed, it is becoming obvious that those people who 


talked of a hasty vengeance and the immediate over- 
throw of the anti-foreign movement have paid no regard 
to the magnitude of the problem before the Powers. 
Meanwhile, although Chinese troops are reported to 
have crossed into Russian Manchuria and overpowered 
the feeble garrison of Blagovestchensk, the Tsar’s 
Government for the moment apparently refuses to 
consider itself at war with China. 


Ir is noted as a remarkable sign of the spread of 
the “Boxer” movement in China that all foreign 
women and children have been requested to leave the 
river ports. Measures are being taken to increase the 
European forces available for action against the Celestial 
Empire. M. Delcassé has addressed a Circular Note to 
the Powers proposing an international agreement for 
joint action, to which the British Government is said to 
have given a favourable reply, while the other Govern- 
ments are now considering the proposal. Russia is 
said to be seriously alarmed by the attack where her 
frontier is weakest, and has decided to despatch 30,000 
men. France, too, is sending reinforcements of nearly 
equal strength. Sir Francis Grenfell, at present 
Governor of Malta, is announced as commander of the 
British force in China, 


On Wednesday there was a debate on the second 
reading of the Volunteers Bill, as the result of which 
Mr. Wyndham withdrew the parts of clause 2 which 
had aroused the liveliest opposition in the House. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who expressed his satis- 
faction at finding himself for once in agreement with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, put the case against the War Office 
proposals forcibly when he said that their effect would 
be to classify Volunteers in three groups—(1) those who 
undertake only the old duties, (2) those who undertake 
the liability of being called out for actual military 
service at any time, and (3) those who may be called 
out to serve in any part of the world. The sub-section 
creating the second class was finally modified so as to 
apply only to the United Kingdom; the sub-section 
creating the third class was not pressed by the Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Wyndham acknowledged the good sense 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s suggestion that 
the Volunteers, who had recently acquired experience of 
such service in South Africa, might profitably be con- 
sulted before such a proposal became law. There was 
at least one advantage in debating the question at the 
end of the present session, since the War Office pro- 
posals would then stand more chance of being surveyed 
in a “ dry light” than if they had been submitted at a 
time when panic and patriotic ardour were the dictating 
influences of Army policy. Moreover, it is reassuring to 
find that some people still believe that these islands are 
worthy of consideration not less than the outlying 
provinces of the Empire. 


Mr. BaLrour did not adopt the most obvious and 
instructive classification in explaining to the House of 
Commons what Bills were to be dropped and what 
persevered in. When his statement is examined it 
comes roughly to this: the remnants of social legislation 
are abandoned, the doles and the military measures are 
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to be preserved at all costs. Thus there is jettison of 
the Factories and Workshops Bill, the Education Bill, 
the Lunacy Bill, the Youthful Offenders Bill, the Savings 
Banks Bill, the Reformatory Bill, the Dogs Bill, and the 
Fisheries Bill. With some of these measures Liberals 
have no sympathy; the weather is too hot for the more 
energetic flogging of small boys, and it isn’t surprising 
that undersized fish won't keep any longer. But there 
are things more precious than domestic reform, even 
though it be of so modest a sort. The Volunteers 
Bill, the Reserve Forces Bill and the Military Lands 
Bill must be preserved, in order that Englishmen may 
realise the difference between industrialism and mili- 
tarism. And, of course, it would be very dangerous to 
drop that long-postponed instalment of justice, the Irish 
Tithe Bill. Nullus annus sine sportula, whatever 
happens! The worst of it is, that there is another 
class of measure which insists on surviving and being 
bracketed with militarism and doles—we mean supple- 
mentary estimates. 


Tue Gentlemen v. Players match, which came to an 
end at Lord’s soon after half-past six on Wednesday 
afternoon, will long remain one of the most memorable 
contests in the history of cricket. For one thing, it will 
be remembered for the tropical heat in which it was 
played. Mr. R. E. Foster, the youngest of three great 
cricketing brothers, performed the extraordinary feat of 
making 102 not out in one innings and 136 in the other 
—a combination of two three-figure scores never before 
accomplished against the bowling of the Players, and 
only accomplished in first-class cricket of any kind by 
ten other players (of whom all but two, Storer and 
Tydesley, are amateurs). Dr. Grace has, in his long 
career, three such triumphs to his name, and Mr. Foster 
has now equalled his record in two seasons’ play! But 
although the professionals had so much difficulty in 
getting Mr. Foster out, they showed that they, too, 
could make runs when they went in to undertake the 
tremendous task in the last innings of overtopping a 
balance of 500 runs—a task only once before undertaken 
with success in first-class cricket. Nevertheless, they 
managed it with two wickets to spare, three members 
of the side (who had made, all three together, only 56 
in the earlier innings) making no less than 372 runs 
between them. 


AmonG the latest pieces of news from Pretoria is 
an announcement that a proclamation has been issued 
ordering the wives of all Boers now fighting to report 
themselves to the authorities, in order that they may be 
sent into the enemy’s lines. The Reuter’s message 
containing this news has a sentence which recalls 
Clive’s astonishment at his own moderation ; when it 
was discovered that some of the women in Pretoria 
were being fed “ practically gratis” it was felt that 
“there must be some limit even to British magnanimity.” 
It seems probable that if matters had gone more smoothly 
for the last week round Pretoria British magnanimity 
might have borne even this strain, and that such a 
proclamation is rather a sign of irritation that the Boers 
are still capable of doing no little mischief.. When, in 
spite of our immense superiority, the fighting has still to 
be carried on by methods which are somewhat invidious, 
there is at least a dearth of facts to encourage persistence 
in the policy of insisting on unconditional surrender. 


THE South African News, one of the two or three 
English newspapers in South Africa which have not 
been bought by the Rhodesian syndicates, continues to 
supply valuable information which cannot be had from 
more polluted sources. It quotes from the Cape Argus’ 
special report of Dr, Jameson’s speech at Kimberley :— 

“ The Boer arming commenced when the President reccived 


his first eye-opener, at the time of the so-called drifts ultimatum 
in 1895.” 


According to the same report, Dr. Jameson said that at 
the time of the Raid “ the Transvaal was not the armed 
Transvaal of to-day ” :— 

“ Apart from the rifles in the hands of individual burghers, 
the whole armour of the Transvaal was contained in the 
so-called Pretoria fort, guarded by—he thought—three Staats 
artillerymen ; and its sole protection was a broken-down corru- 
gated iron fence.” 

Here is complete confirmation of all that THE SPEAKER 
has told its readers about Boer armaments, and an abso- 
lute confutation of the lies of Rhodesian pamphleteers 
by the Raider himself. 


Dr. JAMESON did not mention to the electors of 
Kimberley (the subservient tools of De Beers) the lying 
letter with the forged date or other base incidents of the 
Raid. But he told them one interesting fact—namely, 
that the Raiders intended to form a provisional Govern- 
ment including, among other names, that of General 
Lucas Meyer! Does not this throw a curious light 
upon the temper of the loyalists? Does it not illustrate 
once more the tortuous movements of Monarchism and 
Republicanism in the mind of Mr. Rhodes and the gang 
of financial conspirators, ruined desperadoes, discredited 
dupes and trained mercenaries on which he depends? 
It is difficult to say at any given moment in Mr. 
Rhodes’ career whether he is Traitor turned Impe- 
rialist or an Imperialist turned Traitor, whether he is 
serving the Queen, the German Emperor, President 
Kruger, whether he is exploiting or thwarting Sir Alfred 
Milner, whether he is conciliating the Bond or perse- 
cuting the Free, or squaring the indifferent. At any 
rate he is generally true to De Beers and always to 
himself. 


THE most hideous aspect of the war in South 
Africa and of its utterly needless prolongation is the 
disease which pursues our armies. The town, writes a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette from Bloem- 
fontein, is to-day a vast hospital camp:— 

“Enteric of a virulent type has been laying men low... . . 

The other day there were just sixty funerals here! Fifty in the 

day were quite common; and, as you may imagine, the 

cemetery is well filled with the remains of the best fighting 

stock of Britain.” 
There is no dead march; there are no dead drum 
beats; no last volleys are fired over the graves. Why? 
Because the place is full of sick and wounded, and 
there being 6,000 at a time in the hospitals at Bloem- 
fontein, the sounds of death “would be too depressing 
for the army of sick men.” 


WEDNEsDAY’s meeting in the Queen’s Hall, organ- 
ised by the Conciliation Committee for the purpose of 
securing a hearing for the Rev. A. Morrees, a dis- 
tinguished minjster of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who is accompanying the People’s Congress delegates 
in their mission to England, was a great success. Mr. 
Courtney made another of his strong and passionate 
appeals to the better sense of the nation, and Dr. 
Clifford stirred the vast audience to the depths by 
denouncing a policy of no conciliation as unpatriotic in 
the proper sense. “Extermination is the work of the 
tiger, not of the man.” “The Boxers in China can beat 
you at that.” “ Freedom of speech is the only bulwark 
of freedom of thought.” These were the declarations 
which fired the meeting. Particularly important was 
Dr. Clifford’s demonstration that the Jingo manifesto of 
Baptist ministers in South Africa is only signed by half 
of their number. Mr. Morrees spoke as the mouth- 
piece of loyal Dutch-born subjects of the Queen in the 
Cape Colony, and urged that a just and permanent 
settlement could only be secured by the preservation of 
Boer independence, with a convention establishing arbi- 
tration for all points of difference. Mr. Maddison also 
made a stirring speech, and Mr. Herbert Paul made a 
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caustic exposure of the illegality of martial law and the 
incompetence of Sir Alfred Milner for his present 
position. 


Every Liberal will be surprised at the humiliation 
that has fallen upon Lord Ashbourne in particular and 
the Unionist policy in general in the matter of the Sligo 
County Council. Last year Mr. John O’Dowd, M.P. 
(the chairman of that body), presided at a meeting which 
protested against the iniquity of this war and extended 
its sympathy to the Boers. Lord Ashbourne deprived 
Mr. O’Dowd of his commission as justice of the peace. 
We do not pretend that this act was avoidable. Until 
Ireland has her own government she cannot expect 
exceptional treatment, and as all ].P.’s in England who 
were against the war have lost their commissions, so 
Mr. O’Dowd had to lose his. There cannot be two 
laws, one for the Irish and another for us. But now in 
a quiet way, and with great care to suppress any 
mention of it in English newspapers, Mr. O’Dowd has 
been given his papers without comment on his unani- 
mous re-election to the chair of the Sligo County 
Council. No retraction was insisted upon from Mr. 
O’Dowd, and the whole matter seems to smack of 
deplorable weakness. 


It appears from Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Mr. S. 
Buxton that the Government are not yet prepared to 
take over Rhodesia. No doubt the terms suggested by 
the Chartered Company are regarded as extortionate. 
What these terms include may be surmised from a 
passage in the company's report for 1898 :—- 

“ Separate accounts are being kept of the amounts received 
and expended by the company in the discharge of its duties as 
a Government. These accounts comprise administrative 
revenue and expenditure, and the cost incurred in the settle- 
ment of the country. The balance of expenditure under these 
headings not met by revenue will constitute a public debt when- 
ever the inhabitants of Rhodesia are prepared to take over full 
responsibility for its administration.” 
In 1898 this public debt amounted, according to Lord 
Grey, to £10,000,000. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Cabinet, with an enormous expenditure already 
incurred in South Africa, and with threatened demands 
of indefinite extent for Chinese operations, is unwilling 
to saddle itself with the “ public debt” of an unprofit- 
able territory. 


THE financial situation is complex. Perhaps its 
most satisfactory feature in this country is the absence 
of speculation. The crisis in Germany is due to exces- 
sive flotation of companies as well as to the abnormally 
high price of coal. Here in England the trade of 
company promotion has long been dull, and budding 
prospectuses of Transvaal mines have been nipped by 
the recent intimation of Mr. Chamberlain that the South 
African mining sin cannot expect to get back to 
the point it had reached before the war for at least a 
year. We have noticed before the strong statistical 
position of holders of wool, and in fact during the past 
few days a distinct rally of prices has set in. Money is 
very dear, and gilt-edged securities extraordinarily 
cheap. But who can wonder that when a Government 
has three wars on its hands it should tind difficulty in 
borrowing at 3 per cent.? And who can wonder that 
a Government containing Mr. Chamberlain has brought 
down Consols from 114 to 97? 


THE spell of brilliant weather has produced some 
terrifically hot days, among which last Monday deserves 
the crown. Messrs. Negretti and Zambra’s official 
report states that at one o'clock in London the tempera- 
ture was 90 degrees in the shade and 1354 in the sun. 
It is said that some 350 cases of sun and heat strokes 
alone were treated on that day in the principal hospitals 
of London. There were also some severe thunderstorms 
locally. At Bury St. Edmunds “rivers of water rushed 
down the streets, and hailstones as large as plums fell.” 
Other portents occurred in other places. A chimne 
fell at Aylesbury. Stamford has an inn called “ The Hit 


or Miss.” A thunderbolt chose the first alternative, and 
wrecked three rooms. Last, but not least, Mr. Justice 
Matthew was forced at the Kent assizes to evacuate 
his wig. 


Ir was a pathetic story which Mr. Vaughan Nash 
had to tell at the breakfast given in his honour on 
Wednesday, when a number of members of Parliament 
and others interested in Indian affairs were invited to 
meet him. Sir William Wedderburn, the host, while 
expressing a firm confidence in the possibilities of Indian 
prosperity in the future, did not conceal his alarm at the 
extent of the existing distress. Mr. Nash’s own account 
was most saddening. As special famine Commissioner 
of the Manchester Guardian, he has visited the stricken 
provinces, and observed the measures adopted to relieve 
starvation and combat disease. The statistics are suffi- 
ciently alarming. All authorities are agreed, said Mr. 
Nash, that this is far and away the most terrible and 
desolating famine that has ever afflicted India, It covers 
nearly half the area of the peninsula and affects, more or 
less seriously, some ninety million people. Over a region 
twelve times as extensive as England and Wales there 
is a triple famine—want of food, want of fodder, and 
want of water. It is this combination which has made 
the visitation so severe, and has caused a ruinous loss 
of cattle. The present famine, too, is a climax, for there 
was only a single harvest between the famines of 1897 
and 1899, and too much even of that was extorted by 
the tax-collector. Mr. Nash raises a serious question 
when he says that there was plenty of fodder, ready cut 
and packed, in the Government’s own forest reserves, 
and huge stacks of grass left to rot untouched. No 
small part of the severity of the famine is said to be 
due to the Forest Laws, which have withdrawn huge 
tracts of grazing lands from the use of the people. 


But great as is the suffering and mortality among 
the natives, Mr. Nash has nothing but praise for the 
district officials. If there has been a breakdown, it is 
due to machinery rather than men. The British officials 
as a whole are toiling as though the lives of their own 
people were at stake, and,in many instances, native 
officials have died in harness. But it is to be feared 
that in some districts, chiefly in Bombay, the amount of 
relief has been cut down to a starvation level, while the 
labour and distance tests have been cruelly raised. 
It is in the same province, also, that the huge and 
ill-organised camps have offered easy victims to 
cholera and disease. In India, as in South Africa, 
the medical service was grossly inadequate for 
the treatment of exceptional sickness, such as famine 
always brings ; and when cholera came the natives died 
by hundreds, almust unattended. Mr. Nash concluded 
with an earnest appeal to the generosity of the English 
people, in which he was warmly supported by the 
Bishop of Hereford, Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr. Maclean. 


THE memory of Catherine Gladstone is precious for 
other reasons than because she was the wife of a great 
man, and it is welcome news that Lord Tweedmouth 
has been calling together many of the personal friends 
of the gracious lady whose body has been laid beside 
her husband's in the Abbey, in order to consider what 
would be the best memorial of her saintly life. Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Arthur Balfour moved the needful 
resolutions—and it is pleasant to think that no differ- 
ences of party availed to prevent these two, unrivalled 
perhaps among living public men in their command of 
graceful phrase for such an occasion, combining in 
championship of an appropriate scheme. It was 
resolved to institute a fund for the permanent endow- 
ment of the Free Convalescent Home—originally at 
Woodford and now at Mitcham—which Mrs. Glad- 
stone first set on foot, for the benefit of the cholera- 
stricken poor of the East-end, so long ago as 1866. 
Some £14,000 is required, and it certainly should 
be got. 
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THE PURPLE EAST. 


OW long must Europe wait for absolutely con- 
| clusive testimony regarding the fate of the 
Europeans in Pekin? While universal horror clutches 
at the least excuse for delaying to accept the story of 
massacre which reached London on Monday, every day 
that passes makes it less uncertain that an almost 
unparalleled tragedy has been enacted, and that the 
representatives of the Western Powers, with the whole 
foreign colony in the Chinese capital, have been done to 
death, after a resistance prolonged beyond all reason- 
able expectation, by a horde of bloody fanatics and 
malefactors supported by regular soldiery and em- 
boldened by the complicity of the central Govern- 
ment. Every day, it is true, brings conflicting rumours 
and conjectural alternatives, from some of which it 
might be possible to draw the poor comfort of pro- 
tracted anxiety. A member of Parliament tells us he 
has received a trustworthy telegram assuring him that 
the Legations were still heroically resisting a day later 
than the date assigned to their destruction; a 
Berlin paper reproduces a message from Che-fu 
which bids us believe that, still later, the Europeans 
had taken refuge in bomb-proof shelters, and were thence 
defying their barbarous besiegers. The Viceroy of 
a distant province has communicated to the French 
Foreign Minister a denial of all knowledge of the 
reported calamity ; and a gentleman who knows the 
Chinese character suggests in the columns of the Times 
that the isolated Europeans are not dead, but only 
hostages. Those, however, who still cherish hopes of 
this kind are few indeed. The most heartrending 
accounts that have reached Europe are by far the 
likeliest. They professed to tell us how the Europeans 
died. If this horrible thing has happened we shall 
never know all the circumstances of the final scene ; but 
we may feel sure that the victims met their fate with a 
fortitude worthy of the faith and the civilization of the 
West. As Englishmen, we lament—since we must 
assume—the cruel death of our countrymen in Pekin, 
of the merchants, students and missionaries, of the 
British Minister and his wife and children, of Sir Robert 
Hart, whose devoted services to the Chinese Govern- 
ment might, says one report, have saved him, but who 
nobly refused an exceptional immunity. As Europeans, 
we deplore the Europeans of every nation who perished. 
Alas! it is only the indiscriminate fury of an arrogant 
barbarism that can unite Europe—in a community of 
dangers. 

While this calamity is fresh, grief and indignation 
and a blind desire for vengeance leave no room os any 
other emotion. Humanity, and not only the pride of 
progress, revolts at the idea of the ghastly victory of a 
stagnant civilization over our science, our energy and 
our foresight. The cry for the condign punishment of 
the murderers and their accomplices is irrepressible. 
We should be ashamed of ourselves and of our country- 
men if revenge were not their first thought. It must 
not be their last. 

We wish it were possible to face the stupendous 
problem that confronts Europe at this moment 
without some bitter heart-searching. But it is well 
to remember Burke’s great maxim, that in dealing 
with any political event we must not allow the causes to 
be swallowed up in their consequences. Let us go back 
forty years to the time when English commerce first 


thought to exploit the riches of China, and remind 
ourselves how Lord Palmerston determined to force 
the Chinese to eat opium, not for their own gond, 
but for the benefit of the Indian tax-payer ; how at the 
bayonet’s point we forced an iniquitous traffic upon a 
reluctant Government ; how we carried fire and sword 
to Pekin, and finally impressed by the most odious means 
upon the Chinese Mandarinate the doctrine of the Open 
Ports. That was but the beginning ; the policy which 
triumphed with the Treaty of Tien-tsin is the same 
policy of greed and violence by which every concession 
to one Power or another has been wrung from the 
ruling caste of China. Close observers believe that the 
immediate, though not the only, cause of the “ Boxer” 
rising was the seizure of Kiao-Chow by the German 
Emperor : could that act of piracy, so sudden, sensa- 
tional and undisguised, which gave the signal for a 
fresh series of depredations to all the Powers interested, 
have failed to rouse at last even the sluggish and 
dissipated patriotism of the Chinese? We will not 
speak of the morality of these aggressions: survey 
them from the standpoint of common sense, and imagine 
the unwisdom of a policy which assumed that a nation 
of four hundred millions could be made indefinitely the 
buffet of Western covetousness without retaliating ! And 
this inability of the statesmen and diplomatists to con- 
ceive the contingency of a national reaction, in which 
the unpopular Manchu dynasty might see its oppor- 
tunity to regain prestige, appears to have continued 
until the “ Boxer’’ movement had taken the most for- 
midable proportions ; and even later, within a few weeks 
of the events which are in all our thoughts, the men 
responsible for European policy in the Far East seem to 
have been as far from appreciating the perils of the 
situation in Pekin as that poor young Englishman, whose 
letter written two months ago, and published the other 
day in the Times, is so touching in its carelessness, its 
cheerful and spirited expectation of a little excite- 
ment—not without a spice of danger—in the Chinese 
capital ! 

It behoves us to bear in mind the provocations we 
have given to Chinese national sentiment and the 
ignorance we have shown of its existence, whenever, 
having secured the safety of the treaty ports, the punish- 
ment of the criminals of Pekin, and the re-establishment 
of an orderly Government, we settle the lines of our 
future policy in the Far East. 

Meanwhile defence, not defiance, is likely for some 
time to come to be the motto of the European concert 
in China. It is plain that the brunt of this tremendous 
rising of an unnumbered nation will fall first upon 
the Russians. Already the engineers of the Manchurian 
Railway and their Cossack guards have been flung 
back beyond the Amur. Fifty miles of railway 
embankment have been levelled; a Russian town 
has been stormed and occupied. Whether the Tsar is 
able to cope with the invaders will depend on the 
forces immediately available in Eastern Siberia. The 
great railway, as we know from the testimony of many 
recent travellers, is in no condition to transfer armies 
and army stores with rapidity or efficiency. Vladi- 
vostock or Port Arthur will be the real base of Russian 
operations. The danger which has already threatened 
Russia in the North may soon menace France in 
Tonquin, and that hard-won province could not easily 
be defended against the incursions of the fanatical 
hordes armed by Birmingham and the Rhine province, 
and thirsting for the blood of the “ foreign devils.” For 
Great Britain the outlook is the blacker because she 
has no troops to spare. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


FE  sasbaiabeat that this Government does is of a 
_., supplementary character. They give us supple- 
mentary lists of killed and wounded, supplementary 
doctors, supplementary commissioners to report on 
doctors, supplementary wars—as if that in South Africa 
were not enough—supplementary commissions to show 
why they cannot fulfil their pledges, and especially 
supplementary estimates in order to exhibit the extreme 
modesty of their original demands. The estimates of 
the Government remind us of nothing so much as the 
editions of an evening paper. They follow one another 
with such bewildering rapidity that no one can pretend 
to know at what stage any particular purchaser has 
arrived in the journey from the original lie. Who has 
ever secured the first edition of an evening newspaper ? 
who is there that will ever again believe the first esti- 
mates of Sir Michael Hicks Beach? Was there ever a 
more costly curio than that “Ten Minutes’ Budget” of 
last October, which paraded and dangled before the 
eyes of the country the fatal bait of the cheapest war 
that ever was? Ah, what splendours—on paper! A 
military picnic, a police movement, a triumph or 
two, a waving of flags, a few drops of blood :—such 
was the panorama spread out before the country. Such 
was the Imperial feast prepared by the Locusta of the 
Daily Mail. Never was poison more attractively 
dressed. But weeks have passed, months have gone 
by, and the drops of blood are pools, and the pools are 
lakes; the pennies of autumn are the shillings of 
pring and the pounds of summer. One and thirty 
thousand of the flower of our army are dead or captives 
or invalids. This is the latest revised “ official return,” 
and to it must be added by way of supplement an unpre- 
pared list of thousands of sick and wounded soldiers 
lying in the hospitals of South Africa. And of the foe, 
the foe manufactured by Birmingham, a small pastoral 
people, there is not a family but has suffered some 
irreparable loss. When will the time come to stop this 
bleeding artery, to staunch these wounds, to put a term 
to this unspeakable waste of life and wealth ? 

At the beginning of June the Spectator announced 
the end of the war. The Times proclaimed that 
organised resistance had ceased. Since then London 
society has agreed that the war is over and London 
editors have conspired with London society to banish it 
from the thoughts of the people. Every Jingo print 
and expert has drawn a cordon round De Wet. He 
has been routed and cornered a hundred times. Botha 
has been reduced almost daily to despair. The real 
mesh is the network of lies and false promises that has 
been woven by the Rhodesite press round the heart and 
mind of England. But the work of disillusionment has 
begun. Truth like a nightmare is upon us. 

The war is over! But the Government which has 
already multiplied its first ¢stimates by seven is asking 
for more. The seventy millions must be supplemented. 
More must be borrowed. Another addition must be 
made to the National Debt and to the burdens of the 
heavily burdened taxpayer. Legitimate commercial 
interests in China have been worse than neglected, India 
is denuded, all reforms at home are suspended, the 
whole system of volunteering is in jeopardy, conscrip- 
tion is threatened—all because we are preoccupied 
not with the establishment of equal rights, but with the 
destruction of self-government in South Africa. There 
are still some precious days left to Parliament in which 





the Liberal party may make a stand for Liberal prin- 
ciples. Mr. Wyndham is trying to force the Volunteers 
Bill through the House of Commons. He has dropped 
sub-section (a) of clause 2, providing for “service in 
any part of the world whether within or without 
her Majesty’s dominions.” That is one wholesome 
result of Wednesday’s debate. But there is another 
sub-section (b) of the clause, which contains, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman puts it, an alarming propo- 
sition—“ to be called out for actual military service at 
any time.” That is a pleasant prospect for Volunteers, 
and we should hope that the Liberal party will insist 
upon its deletion. Then there are the supplementary 
estimates. Surely Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith will not allow any supplies to be passed 
with their consent until the Ministerial “ not a shred of 
independence” is withdrawn? If those estimates are 
passed by consent it will, in Mr. Asquith’s own phrase, 
be “conniving at” the destruction of the republics. 
Indeed, no Liberal member of Parliament who repu- 
diates the establishment of Crown colonies can vote for 
these “Supplementary Estimates” without incurring 
reproach, His own sincerity, his own reputation are at 
stake. Let him think once and again before he repu- 
diates his principles and cancels his professions. 





CONCERNING CORDITE. 


HE investigations of the War Office Contracts 
Committee have now been carried to a point at 
which the evidence collected regarding the supply of 
cordite may be fitly examined as a whole. We have 
before pointed out the difficulty and even the possible 
injustice of drawing final conclusions, prior to the 
publication of the Committee’s Blue-book, from the 
fragmentary accounts which are all that are at present 
available as records of the Committee’s inquiries. But, 
nevertheless, certain broad statements of fact are adum- 
brated by the evidence already reported ; and, if we 
pass beyond the bare statement of the effect of this 
evidence, it will only be to make those comments which 
are inevitably prompted by present disclosures and 
which need not be reserved till the Committee reports. 
The facts have already been explained, from different 
points of view, by all the parties most immediately 
interested—by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain and Mr. Powell 
Williams, by the Storekeeper-General of Naval Ordnance, 
by General Brackenbury, the Director-General of Ord- 
nance, and by Colonel Haddon, who is Chief Inspector 
of Warlike Stores at Woolwich. All these gentlemen 
have been under a fire of questions, Mr. W. L. Jackson 
acting as chief-gunner and Sir Robert Reid and Mr. 
McKenna searching every doubtful corner with quick- 
firing weapons of marvellous accuracy and persistence. 
Of course these witnesses contradict each other on some 
points; but, even if we content ourselves with the 
residuum which is common to all, we are left with a 
situation sufficiently extraordinary. 

For what do we find? We find it admitted that 
though there were seven firms who tendered last 
January to supply the Government with cordite, only 
two of these firms got any part of the orders, and that of 
these two one is Messrs. Kynoch, with Mr. Arthur Cham- 
berlain at its head. We find that Messrs. Kynoch’s price 
was the highest of the seven, and that they were given 
(though other contractors were not) an opportunity to 
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reduce it, after the tenders were in. We find that their 
tinal price was still a maximum. We find that Messrs. 
Kynoch have beaten all competitors—in the generous 
per-centage of their wares which are rejected as not 
being up to the Government specitication! These 
rejections are positively 46 per cent. of the whole supply 
offered for inspection. We find that in 1898 and 1899 
Messrs, Kynoch were 240,000lbs, in arrear, while all the 
other firms put together were only in arrear to the extent 
of 50,000lbs. We tind that the Government’s comment 
on these demonstrations of Messrs. Kynoch’s efficiency 
was to order 600,o00lbs. more from them last April, and 
again 700,000lbs. last May. We find that the total pro- 
portion of naval cordite contracts given to Messrs. 
Kynoch amount to 4o per cent. of the whole. And 
finally we find that this interesting piece of contempo- 
rary bureaucracy would have remained a secret if it had 
not been for the pertinacity of certain members of this 
Committee. 

Now the country has a right to inquire what is the 
explanation of all this. Liberals will be specially 
curious to be informed, for it is to the enthusiasm of the 
Unionist party (tive years ago) for good cordite and plenty 
of it that we are more particularly indebted for the 
benetit of being governed by the present Administration. 
Indeed, as is shown by a recent mis-statement for which 
the Colonial Secretary has neglected to apologise, there 
are Ministers who think that even after five years’ 
keeping a cordite explosion may still serve to discredit 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It may not be proper 
at this stage to venture on independent suggestions as to 
the real explanation of the Committee’s discoveries. 
Mr. Labouchere a forinight ago in Truth adopted the 
quite unobjectionable but highly effective course of leaving 
the proved facts to speak for themselves. Another good 
plan is to allow the witnesses who think the facts can be 
explained away to make their own explanation. Let us 
turn to Mr. Arthur Chamberlain's evidence and see how 
he meets the statement, vouched for by the Storekeeper- 
General of Naval Ordnance, that his firm has been 
“virtually built up by the Government,” and the state- 
ment, vouched for by Mr. Powell Williams, that “ there 
was an understanding between the Government and 
Messrs. Kynoch, entered into with the full cognisance 
of the Secretary of State.” All Mr. Chamberlain can 
say is—we here mean, of course, the private trader of that 
name, not his brother, the Mr. Chamberlain who is in the 
Cabinet, nor his nephew, the Mr. Chamberlain who is only 
inthe Ministry—that the Government are “ under apledge 
to give a fair share of the orders ” to Messrs. Kynoch, and 
he very candidly admits that, if his firm only got a fair 
share, “it would not help them very much.” On 
ordinary competitive principles this is certainly what the 
figures suggest. However Mr. Chamberlain goes on to 
say: “ It might be that the Government felt themselves 
more bound to Messis, Kynoch than he was aware of.” 
This enthusiasm of our Ministers to keep the very letter 
of their “pledge” is very touching. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is concerned to labour the point yet 
further. “If we are the cheapest, or the best, or the 
most reliable manufacturers,” he says, “ naturally our 
fair share would be the largest.” The logic is as 
invincible as the Chamberlain logic always is. But, as 
Mr, Chamberlain seems to be fond of sums in rule-of- 
three, we will make hima present of this one : if Messrs. 
Kynoch are the dearest manufacturers (as their tendexs 
prove), and the worst (as their rejections prove), and the. 
most unreliable (as their arrears prove), what would be 
the “ fair share” of Mr. Chamberlain’s tirm then ? 

We do not intend to press this matter further at 


present, save to call attention to the remarkable manner 
in which Colonel Haddon, the Woolwich inspector, in 
his evidence on Tuesday—very imperfectly reproduced 
in the Times next day—challenged and disposed of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s theory (which was more adequately 
reported a day earlier) that all the fault was in the War 
Office. Enough has been said, we think, to show that 
the investigation which is now proceeding should be 
pursued untlinchingly to the end. In the meantime, on 
all but admitted facts, it is, no doubt, proper to keep a 
final judgment in reserve. But it is already evident— 
passing for a moment to the wider issues which are 
before the Committee—that only by the vigilance of 
public criticism and unbiassed inquiry can Englishmen 
place any real confidence in their comfortable boasts of 
the untainted purity of the public services, 





THE REJECTION OF BELIEF. 


HE modern pagan who is content with his position, 
who stands four-square against assaults of con- 
science and winds of doubt, and conceives_ himself as 
posted on the edita doctrina sapientum lempla serena, a 
Lucretian spectator of the wars of the creeds—this com- 
fortable infidel is for the most part of mature years. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for there is much truth in 
Stevenson’s remark, that “ to know what we like is the 
beginning of wisdom—and of oldage ;” and it is not till we 
are far enough advanced in years to have reached some 
understanding of our own temperament, and to have 
accommodated to it our reljgious or non-religious belief, 
that any solid peace is established between the specula- 
tive and the moral elements in us. Mr. Bagehot speaks 
of “those who hold that a man’s creed is a justification 
for his inclinations ;’ and he mentions them, if we 
remember right, by no means honoris causa, but with 
sarcastic intention. Now there is reason—if “no 
exquisite reason,” yet “reason good enough ”—in 
pouring scorn on those who do either make for them- 
selves, or select, the creed which gives them their own 
way ; but the same measure need hardly be dealt out to 
all who merely hold that such is the practice of a large 
part of mankind. What they maintain is, in other 
words, that religion depends on temperament; and so 
far as genuine practical belief or non-belief is concerned, 
apart from mere outward profession, there is surely 
much truth in this. We do not mean that a man 
deliberately sets himself to compare the ethical super- 
structures which rise from the doctrines of different 
religions, and decides that the one which offers the 
most convenient and comfortable set of apartments.for 
himself is built on the securest foundation ; nor do we 
mean that he consciously rejects evidence and logic, and 
is aware that his thought is wish-begotten. But we do 
mean that, with the great majority of men who can be 
said to have any convictions at all on religious subjects, 
the evolution of these convictions has been a very slow 
and in great part unconscious process, in which the 
main factor has been temperament. As Newman says 
of such a process in himself, “it is the concrete being 
that reasons ; pass a number of years, and | find my 
mind in a new place; how? The whole man moves ; 
paper logic is but the record of it.” Temperament may 
have nothing to do with the truth or fallacy of a 
single syllogism ; but when it comes to estimating the 
comparative value of many conflicting conclusions, it is 
quite another matter. 
The modern pagan, then, is seldom settled and 


. comfortable in his unbelief until he is well on in life ; 


\in this he differs from the orthodox, who may often find 
jmself naturally placed in a position from which he 
feels no inclination to move. The unbeliever, on the 
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other hand, has generally to find his position for him- 
self, and in any case is sure to have to repel assaults 
from superior forces. ‘“ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,” was once true 
of the followers of Christ: nowadays the negative must 
be omitted ; and the unbeliever can scarcely be confident 
in face of them until he has had time to know himself, 
to draw and test some conclusions from what he sees 
around him, and to make these fit in with his own 
prepossessions. 

If our theory of temperament is correct, he 
probably starts with a certain irreverence of nature, a 
disinclination to accept authority whether Divine or 
human. And now what are the conditions around him, 
which he finds it easy—especially easy of late years, it 
seems—to turn into arguments for going the way which 
suits him? How does Christianity present itself to a 
person who is on the one hand no mystic, not pre- 
disposed to religious emotion, untouched by “the 
consecration and the poet’s dream,” and on the other 
hand not servile, to be carried away by the present 
preponderance for it of wit and power. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them” supplies the 
first and most obvious test :— 

“ Every religious system,” says Mr. Lecky, “that has played 

a great part in the history of the world, has a tendency cither 

to form, or to assimilate with, a particular moral type, and in 

the eyes of a large and growing number it is upon the excel- 

lency of this type, and upon its success in producing it, that 

its superiority mainly depends.” 
Our young gentleman of detached mind possibly 
observes as early as his schooldays that those who are 
put in charge of his religious instruction, whom he 
must presume to be orthodox, seem, out of the hours 
given to it, to follow much the same code as others 
whose orthodoxy he doubts, and that that code is not 
the code of Christianity, but the code of the gentleman, 
a fairly satisfactory one, very strict, rather narrow, and 
though not necessarily opposed to, yet independent of 
Christianity. This he may, and certainly sometimes 
does, perceive at school ; and indeed the great ettect in 
this direction of our public school system of entrusting 
Scripture lessons to men of whose religious attitude 
little is known is not at all fully realised. Our friend 
now goes out into the world, and again applies his 
“fruits ” test, with better opportunities now; for he has 
become aware, perhaps for the first time, that a con- 
siderable number of respectable people. have openly 
rejected the Christian religion. Moreover, when he com- 
pares them from the moral point of view with the orthodox, 
they come off by no means second best, and he does not 
sufficiently allow for the disturbing elements which make 
this antecedently probable : professed unbelievers are 
mostly people earnest enough to have taken the trouble 
to consider the matter; to compare them with the 
average believer is to pit a select team against a scratch 
one ; and again, when moral comparisons are made, the 
presumption is always in favour of a new heresy as 
against the old orthodoxy: heresiarchs have their 
character to establish ; the onus probandi lies with them; 
they are sure to make disproportionate efforts. We 
want, says the “ ethical” school, not to fall below, but 
to rise above, Christianity. What? be more saintly than 
many Christians have been? No, but be what the 
average Christian has failed of being, because he has had 
the excuse for his lapses from what might reasonably be 
asked of him, that other things were asked of him which 
did not commend themselves to reason; if we habi- 
tually listen in church to exhortations to turn the other 
cheek, and to take no thought for the morrow, and as 
habitually disregard them outside, not from weakness 
but of set purpose, we had much better look about for 
a morality which we can at any rate aim at living up to. 
In many cases they do live up to it; the “fruits” test 
goes as they would have it ; the inquirer, not predisposed 
to accept the Christian metaphysics, decides that the 
Christian ethics, here exceeding and there falling short, 
do not reward the effort of belief. 


And apart from the possibility of belief for himself, 
he comes perhaps to the conclusion that the Christian 
teaching, once, as he admits, a great agent in the eleva- 
tion of the people, is now rather a clog preventing their 
progress : it is too inextricably mingled with Old Testa- 
ment elements, and “ the Lord who captained his own 
battles, and would now chastise his unruly children, 
now argue with them and jest with them, like a modern 
frontier leader managing Afridis in about the same stage 
of tribal development,” should not be presented to the 
imagination of youth as an object of worship, but reserved 
for mere literary study when the years of discretion have 
been reached, 

Another impulse in the same direction is given him 
when he gradually realises how small a part in the 
ordinary man’s life is played by religion. Cicero 
admonishes the friend :—‘ Nisi apertum pectus videas, 
tuumque ostendas, nihil exploratum habeas ;” yet it is 
absolutely true that “two English gentlemen may be 
intimately acquainted for years, and yet never know each 
other’s religious belief.” “ In general society a man soon 
learns that the subject of religion is altogether inadmis- 
sible ; there is but one thing more distasteful to well- 
bred people than religious sentiment or opinion, and 
that is the least show of opposition to it.” Most self- 
restrained people these, reflects the observer, and some- 
what selfish withal, if it is indeed a hid treasure that 
they guard so jealously; and he settles down to the 
conclusion, with the writer we quote, that this religion, 
which they make known neither to intimates nor to 
society, ‘ they perhaps never knew themselves.’’ 

Doubts about the efficacy of Christianity as a 
teacher of morals, and about the reality with which it is 
held by its professors, are reinforced by a form of 
repulsion excited by that doctrine which was in other 
days one of the great recommendations of the Christian 
faith—the future life which is to set right the injustices 
of this. The generous and enthusiastic unbeliever, 
mistaken or not about his own powers and those of 
humanity, holds in stoic fashion that virtue should be its 
own only reward. As his objection has been phrased 
for him, “the wish to come into a good thing is of the 
same ethical order, whether the good thing be terrestrial 
or be celestial.” More repellent still is the effect of 
prayers, such as those for victory or for rain, which 
seem to him to outrage common-sense by attributing to 
the Deity detailed interference with the course of 
nature. 

Such are what we conceive to be the considerations 
which weigh with that great number of men of education 
and character who nowadays, professedly or practically, 
sever their connection with the Church, 





SOME PRESS-CUTTINGS. 


LTHOUGH journalism is for the most part 
ephemeral, the files of the Times are religiously 
kept in many places and easy of access. Hence when 
the Ministerial Press is dictating what is to be the 
future of the “late” Dutch republics in South Africa, 
it is a fitting opportunity to examine the authority of the 
choragus in this matter. It was during August and 
September of last year that people in this country began 
to face the possibility of a war in South Africa: and 
though the Times did not greet the situation with the 
demeanour of an Ollivier, this was due rather to 
temperament than discernment. 

On the oth of August Mr. Chamberlain was ques- 
tioned about reinforcements for South Africa; the 
following is the Times reference thereto :— 

“ Mr, Chamberlain was questioned concerning the movement 


of troops to South Africa. His reply will perhaps assist Mr. 
Kruger to make up his mind about the inquiry, Two battalions 
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one of the Liverpool and one of the Manchester Regiment, are 
under orders for special service in Natal. They are sent at the 
instance of the Natal Government for the defence of that 
colony, and, as Mr. Chamberlain significantly added amid 
significant cheers, ‘ for all contingencies.’ ” 
The battalion of the Manchester Regiment is appa- 
rently the one which afterwards distinguished itself in 
Ladysmith ; but what are “all contingencies”? The 
defence of other colonies, or a “ punitive expedition”? 
The next reference to military operations is in the issue 
of the 16th August. It should be read with the obvious 
disbelief in the intention of the Boers to carry the 
matter to the length of an open rupture with this 
country. It may be mentioned that the distinction 
between the “ governing ring” at Pretoria and the mass 
of the burghers is a superstition to which the Times has 
long clung. It spoke quite recently of the class of 
officials who sprang up at Pretoria as naturally as weeds 
on a dung-heap. The illustration would be in poor 
taste, if it were true as a piece of natural history :— 

“At the same time, it would appear that outside of the 
governing ‘ring’ at Pretoria, where it is very foolishly thought 
good policy to take up a defiant attitude, the burghers of the 
Transvaal are by no means desirous of rushing .nto ‘extreme 
measures.’ The purchase of transport animals and provisions 
is actively going on, however, and the field-cornets have been 
notified to supply Mauser rifles in exchange for Martinis. 
What would happen if the opinion of the rural Boers could be 
taken by an unfettered vote on the policy of Mr. Kruger and 
his advisers it would be rash to say, but there are indications 
that a strong element would be against an idle display of 
defiance and in favour of concessions to ensure peace. But 
since there is no possibility of such an appeal to public opinion, 
which exists in the Transvaal only in a quite rudimentary state, 
the Imperial Government, while hoping for the best, must be 
prepared for the worst. 

“It was shown in our columns yesterday that the regular 
troops at present in South Africa, together with the irregular 
levies at the disposal of the military authorities, would be fully 
equal to cope with any force the Boers could put into the field, 
while in a very short time overwhelming reinforcements would 
be despatched to the seat of action from home, from India, and 
probably from the colonies. The ‘scare,’ however, which is 
said to have seized hold on the burghers at Pretoria seems to 
indicate no great eagerness for a quarrel. The shrewder heads 
among the Boers must be well aware that, though an aggres- 
sive movement on their part would cause widespread alarm 
and injury to property, it could only have one ending. Still, it 
is indispensable for the Imperial Government to give our 
colonists in Natal, Bechuanaland, and Rhodesia protection 
against a danger they regard as grave and urgent.” 


On the oth of September the Times began to think that 
it was possible that the British colonies might be 
invaded. We do not know whether the statement 
usually associated with Sir W. Butler that 20,000 men 
would be wanted for the defence of the Tugela was at 
all well known at this time ; but in the light of later 
events the following is unduly optimistic :— 


“When the reinforcements now under orders have reached 
South Africa they will raise the number of our troops there to 
about 23,000 men, a force which ought to be at least sufficient 
to secure our colonial frontiers against any incursions.” 


The next two cuttings are dated 21st and 23rd Sept. 
respectively. It was then thought, no doubt, that the 
army corps in No, 2 would go far to bring about the 
state of things described in the 1st sentence of No. 1 :— 


“On grounds of humanity and policy, even more than on 
military grounds, it is desirable, not only that resistance should 
be hopeless from the first, but that it should be seen to be 
hopeless. The country is in no mood to grudge money to 
carry out a policy which it believes to be both just and wise, 
and it will not shrink from the sacrifices the vindication of our 
position and of the rights of our fellow-subjects in South Africa 
may entail. But it would profoundly resent any bungling or 
mischances in the field brought about by parsimony or ofhcial 
blundering at home, and it would assuredly punish with an 
unsparing hand the politicians responsible for any preventible 
mishaps. Continuous success in arms cannot be commanded 
even by the most prescient of statesmen and generals. But it 
may be deserved, and it is for the Cabinet to deserve it, and to 
be able to prove that they have done so.” 

“The information we publish from the centres of military 
and naval activity justify us in believing that, as we foresaw, 
after the last Cabinet meeting, a complete army corps will have 
to be sent out, in addition to the troops which are now in South 
Africa or on their way there. For the moment, unless the 
Boers assume the offensive, there is no necessity for hasty 





action, though an indefinite delay could not be endured, since 
the position of affairs is rapidly growing intolerable from every 
point of view. When the time comes for putting these forces 
into action, if it should, unhappily, prove to be necessary, it will 
be easy to call Parliament together and to obtain its sanction for 
the required expenditure of money as well as for the calling out 
of the Reserves. 

“Of course, it is only too possible that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment or the ignorant and hot-headed burghers whose creatures 
they are may precipitate a conflict, and that our troops which 
are now in South Africa may find it impossible to undertake 
any offensive operations, even after an act of war, until they 
are reinforced by the army corps which is in preparation. As 
we have intimated, we do not think the Boers will rush too 
hastily into such a course of action, which would exhibit them 
to their champions at home as indisputably the aggressors. 
But it cannot be denied that the proceedings in the Orange Free 
State are calculated to encourage the Transvaal in its polity of 
wilful resistance.” 

It was on August 30th that the Times began to take part 
in the creditable campaign against Mr. Schreiner, of 
which some of the Ministerialist organs have lately been 
repenting. After some professions of anxiety to do 
justice to one in Mr, Schreiner’s difficult position, the 
Times continued :— 


“ The curiously narrow and technical view of his duties taken 
by the Cape Premier on this subject might have produced a 
less unfavourable impression, were it not for the extraordinary 
statement he is alleged to have made in regard to his attitude 
in the event of war. Should war break out, he is reported to 
have said, ‘he should do his very best to keep his colony aloof 
from the struggle.’ That phrase, if it be accurate, in its 
natural sense betrays a startling misconception on the part of 
Mr. Schreiner of his duty both as a colonial statesman and as a 
British subject.” 


O1 
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September 3rd it went a little further :— 


“We have not a word to say against that honour, but can we 
invite the Uitlanders to rely on the Afrikander judgment—the 
judgment of men like Mr. Schreiner, who hastened not long 
after the Bloemfontein Conference to declare adequate the 
offers Mr. Kruger himself has since practically owned to be 
insufficient.” 


We cannot forbear to contrast this with a few extracts 
from the issues of the rith, 12th, 14th, 15th of June, 
1g00. On the 11th of June the situation then created 
ee . ee x F ‘ . 
by the Ministerial crisis at the Cape is spoken of as “ one 
of the deepest irony.” The explanation of the “ irony” 
then follows ; but the only one of the many senses of 
this ill-used word, which could be employed in such a 
connection with any propriety in a leader of the Times, 
is the sense in which it means “ affectation of ignor- 
ance ;’— 
“ Times,” Monday, Fune 11th, 1g00. 

“The position is, indeed, one of the deepest irony. At the 
opening of the war Mr. Schreiner was the butt of every 
Loyalist at home or in South Africa. Now it is the opposite 
side which abuses him for taking half-measures, shilly-shallying 
and supporting the policy of annexing the Boer States. Whiat- 
ever may have been thought of Mr. Schreiner’s ‘ neutral’ attitude 
some months ago, it is entirely to his credit that he should give 
no countenance to that section of the Africanders who seem to 
have been driven desperate by the destruction of their hope of 
a Dutch United States of South Africa. But the position of 
affairs should Mr. Schreiner be forced to resign is disquieting. 
Unfortunately» so patriotic a Moderate as Mr. Rose-Innes 
seems unable, as well as unwilling, to form a Cabinet; and in 
the present temper of the Africanders a Sprigg Ministry might 
only aggravate political feeling just at a time when it is 
desirable to pursue a conciliatory policy. The best way out 
ot the difficulty would be that Mr. Schreiner should remain in 
othce with the support of moderate and patriotic men on both 
sides. ’ 

“ Times,” Tuesday, Fune 12th, 1900, as follows -— 

“Whatever may be the event, this country and the Empire 
are deeply indebted to Mr. Schreiner and to his colleague Mr. 
Solomon, whatever their errors of omission and of commission 
in the past, for the fidelity with which they have supported the 
broad-minded and dispassionate policy of Sir Alired Milner 
amidst difficulties and temptations such as party leaders rarely 
possess the honour and the courage to overcome.” 

“ Times,” Thursday, Fune 14th, 1900. 
_ “The Progressives have fully recognized the patriotic way 
in which Mr. Schreiner has acted, and shew no desire to make 
party capital out of a political crisis in which Imperial interests 
of such magnitude are involved.” 
“ Times,” Friday, Fune 15th, rgoo. 
“In this case, whatever the final issue may be—whether 
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. « + « &Sprigg Ministry, able to count upon the support of 
Mr. Schreiner and his immediate followers in the House, or 


the resumption of office by Mr. Schreiner himself under a 
working agreement with the Opposition. . . . . We can 
aitord to await the result with equanimity, being assured that 
any one of these solutions will furnish a Ministry that will 
work loyally during this critical period for the best interests of 


the Empire and the colony.” 


H. M. C. 





BOSCOBEL AND THE ROYAL OAK. 


4 EW old country houses in England have better 
| weathered through two centuries and a half than 
the timbered-and-brick farmstead of Boscobel, which 
may, if it pleases, justifiably put on high airs every 
twenty-ninth of May. The “ bosco-bello” just to the 
south of it, from which Squire Giffard borrowed the 
name for the house itself, still stands, and it will be odd 
if you do not hear a cock pheasant give tongue in it as 
you climb the sandy road which climbs to the house 
through solitudes not a whit more disturbed in 1900 
than they were in 1651. The name of Giffard also is 
still a bye-word in this sunny and breezy part of 
Staffordshire on Salop’s borders, though the family, 
like other families which look right away back to 
Norman William’s time, has not the dignity in landed 
estate it once had. Here, tdo, in the field to the south of 
Boscobel’s gables and trim garden, “ a pretty plain place 
where we might see round about us,” still stands 
the Oak which, for the sake of the phrase and _ its 
legitimate descent from its useful parent tree, may be 
called “the Royal.” As such it is viewed respecttully. 
The high iron railing and the worn metal tablets which 
decorate it do not add to its grace. But this can be 
said of it in the loyallest possible spirit, it is endeavour- 
ing to ramify above the main trunk in just the manner 
of its sire, which provided really comfortable, as well as 
secure, quarters for King Charles and Colonel Careless. 
With two or three cushions, of discreet colours, the 
King might in this present tree-trunk even sleep unob- 
served by an indifferent searcher below, nor need he 
anticipate cramp in the awakening. In the old tree the 
Colonel devoted his knees as a support for the cushions 
to rest the King’s head. The later oak yields thick 
boughs just as good for the purpose as any man’s knees. 

The general belief that the original tree was in the 
heart of a wood seems a certain error. Boscobel House 
would have had scant breathing-space if it had been so. 
Besides, have we not the contemporary evidence that 
the tree served as a look-out perch as well as a hiding- 
place? Nor can we suppose, save for the zest given by 
the dramatic situation in such a case, that the Common- 
wealth soldiers, who chanced to be in the neighbour- 
hood, had any substantial idea of the goodly quarry they 
were so near? This part of England bred Catholic 
families after Henry the Eighth’s little tiff with the Pope. 
It was known for men with whom “the Divine right of 
kings” was also an article of unshaken faith. Hence it 
required to be watched. The Roundheads who beat 
the bushes in that lower wood where the pheasants in 
the tree-tops talk to their comrades amid the lower 
bracken (a lovely carpet in these days) by no means 
expected to raise a king from the brambles. None the 
less, Boscobel deserves all its fame, and the younger 
oak, from whose parent tree the King and the Colonel 
peeped at their enemies hunting for them, not a gun- 
shot distant, all the interest it still inspires. 

Boscobel is delightfully remote. Its nearest town 
of size (Wolverhampton) is fully eight miles away. The 
country railway station of Codsall is nearly four miles 
distant, nor thinks it at all worth while to blazon on its 
name-board the fact that Boscobel may be reached from 
it. Nothing mars Boscobel’s serenity, save the occasional 


car-loads of Black-country picknickers, for whom the 
intimation exists outside the house that a longer stay 
than is absolutely necessary is deemed undesirable and 
that refreshments are not to be consumed on _ the 
premises. It is perhaps due to the heartiness of the 
manners of these unpolished toilers among coal and 
iron that the maid of the house, who makes the round 
with the visitor, is curt in the extreme. She suggests 
no theories. ‘ This is the old dining-room,” she says, 
“and those are the portraits of King Charles and 
Cromwell (side by side); and this (tripping promptly 
into the next chamber) was the private chapel.” 
You are not invited to examine the chiselled panels which 
grace the room ; nor to become pensive as you gaze 
through the latticed windows upon the trim garden with 
the stiff little arbour set on a bald mound, standing just 
as it stood in 1651. In this arbour, which looks like the 
adapted end of a disused canal boat, good King Charles 
spent the Sunday reading peacefully. I asked a farm 
hand who was weeding in the garden what he supposed 
the King read at such a time. “ Belike the Bible,” was 
the prompt reply. One may doubt it and still be wrong, 
for his Majesty assuredly brought no literature with him 
from Worcester, and Dick Penderil’s shelves were not 
likely to offer him much store of books, 

The rosy-cheeked cicerone of Boscobel has an easy 
task. She has no tale to tell of the tapestry hanging in 
the chapel; nor of the priests who used the two 
priests’-holes in the house. The King is first and the 
King is last at Boscobel. The one hiding-place leads 
from the best bedroom, with two agreeable fourposters 
in it duly fitted ; an unapparent door opens into the 
chimney stack and thence a way led down to the 
garden. The other is better, though also quite conven- 
tional. You ascend to the third storey, where the old 
roughly planed oaken floor is distinctly ailing, and are 
invited to shelter yourself in an eight-foot hole, which 
yawns on demand beneath your feet. Inthe King’s time, 
and no doubt later, they covered this floor with cheeses 
in times of need. The priest thus buried must have 
shuddered at the sight of Cheddar or Stilton for the 
rest of his days. But the King does not seem to have 
been pressed to use either of these shelters, It was 
quite enough for him to pace the cheese room, viewing 
the country side at both ends while he walked himself 
into a commonplace appetite. Later,in the tree, he and 
Colonel Careless ate bread and cheese and drank small 
beer. The painting of Dame Penderil (Dick’s wife), 
with a red rose in her hand and a Mother Shipton 
hat on her head, must be purely fanciful. A lady who 
could afford to deck out in such fineries might have 
found better fare in her larder to set before a King. 
Something, however, must be allowed for the date of the 
poor daub. By 1662 Dick himself might hold his head 
very jauntily, for was he not in the King’s own service, 
a name to conjure with at the bottom of petitions for 
Royal bounty on behalf of needy Cavaliers, and destined 
by-and-bye to lie under a fine tomb in the churchyard 
ot St. Giles-in-the-Fields, instead of in the sylvan 
cemetery of Whiteladies ? 


The legend of the Oak and the rustic ceremonies 
with which the anniversary was celebrated lingers 
faintly in the district. For the matter of that, it rather 
more than lingers in other parts of England also. Boys 
go to school on the morning of the Twenty-ninth with 
oak apples in their button-holes, as if to instruct their 
pedagogues in history. But they do not nowadays 
trail whole boughs of the tree through the villages, with 
chants of the kind that in the times of Queen Anneand 
William and Mary were held, politically enough, to be 
contrary to the spirit of order. As Swift reminds us, 
in his day you risked the stocks if you wore oak leaves 
in your jacket on the Twenty-ninth, and the whipping- 
post might be your portion if you chanted in public the 
exceedingly innocent words of the popular rhyme :— 


“ Old Pendril the miller, at risk of his blood, 
Hid the king of the isle in the king of the wood.” 
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It was due to the lively feelings of loyalty—or what 
may pass for such—on the borders of Staffordshire and 
Salop round Boscobel that in the very year of Charles 
the Second’s Restoration the famous Oak had already 
suffered seriously from the hands of dilapidators, As 
fast as the tree’s accessible younger shoots appeared 
they were torn off. Its upper b« ughs then endured the 
same heartrending destiny. No wonder the tree itself 
fell sick and died under such ungrateful treatment, and 
its very ruins were later hacked to pieces, to be made 
into snuff-boxes and the like. 

Of all the acorns which were taken from it for 
transplantation, none had a more unkind fate than that 
which Charles himself set in the royal demesne now 
known as Marlborough House. One would have 
thought that a lady who owed so much as Sarah 
Churchill to a Stuart Queen would be at least merciful 
to the hale young « oak-tree that had grown from this 
particular acorn when Marlborough House began to 
rise. But the Duchess Sarah was not that species of 
woman; up came the royal oak of London as if it were 
but a common intrusive weed. One can only hope that 
she winced a little in secret at the pasquinades on the 
subject with which London itself responded, These 
were quite as deficient in mercy as herself. 





MR. HARBOTTLE’S LETTERS. 
(To his brother Foseph, temporarily resident abroad.) 


H, Joseph, Joseph, how could you? Nothing in 
the whole course of our correspondence has 
shocked me more than the levity with which you speak 
in your last letter of postponing your return to England 
for an indefinite period. And what is your abandoned, 
your disgraceful, your unpatriotic reason ?_ Simply this— 
that you have heard that prices are all going up in 
England, that the necessaries of life are becoming 
dearer, and that, on the whole, you prefer to live in a 
country where living is fairly cheap, and where every 
pound you earn is not docked of a shilling by way of 
income-tax for the purpose of exterminating two Dutch 
republics in Africa. But is this course of conduct right, 
my dear Joe? You approve of this war, you’ve been 
simply howling for more battles and more glory and 
more captures ; you picture to yourself Lord Roberts 
and his army marching grandly through a devastated 
and depopulated country, and you exult in the vision. 
So howling and so picturing I should have expected you 
to rush to England to lay your all, even to your last 
shirt and the pair of double- barrelled Purdey guns, at 
the gracious feet of her Majesty, imploring her to » accept 
from you this tribute of loyalty and devotion, since - 
you (thus would your passionate appeal continue) ; 
pauper’s refuge will be a Paradise if only you can “ 
assured that your means have contributed to the total 
extinction in South Africa of everything Dutch. And I 
imagined her Majesty raising you to your feet and 
handing you over to her Colonial Secretary, with orders 
that light refreshments may be served to you on golden 
dishes before you depart to your patriotic penury. And 
Mr. Chamberlain—oh, enviable fate !—would shake you 
by your hand, possibly by both hands, and Jesse Collings 
would beam upon yeu, and you would be quoted with 
approval in the districts lying about Birmingham. This 
was how I imagined the thing, and now I'm to have 
my illusions shattered by the awful news that you prefer 
to live cheaply in Germany to coming back to England 
and paying your share tor blood and glory like a 
man. 
Well, Joe, you’re only human, and _ perhaps, like 


the rest of us, you’re getting a bit tired of thi 
South African war. The swoops on Kimberley, on 
Bloemfontein, on Johannesburg, and on Pretoria were 
magnificent, of course ; the capture of Cronje was a 
moving incident, and it was comforting to the placid 
self-satisfaction of ordinary British breakfasters to read 
in their morning papers how hundreds and thousands 
of Boers had become convinced that the one matter 
which was nearer to British hearts than food and 
drink and clothing and the House of Lords was 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the Boers. Behold, 
said a solid chorus of munchers of bi icon and eggs, 
extending from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, behold, 
we are indeed a just anda glorious people. Not even 
our enemies can withstand our goodness, our beaming 
virtues and the manly way in which, after shooting and 
burning and laying waste, we apply twopenny-worth of 
cheap sympathy to the ravages. Didn’t Lord Roberts 
(hats off, please !) take a child on his knees when he 
ought to have been attending to army matters ? Wasn't 
he teaching the infant to trace the alphabet at the very 
moment when Reuter’s special war correspondent 
appeared upon the touching scene and sent the descrip- 
tion of it quivering over the wires straight to the heart 
of the nation? Isn’t this the sort of grand, cloud. 
compelling, earth-shaking, humane, generous, accessible 
old Field-Marshal, who is bound to defeat everybody, 
and oughtn’t the Boers to be proud to have been beaten 
by him? Hurrah for Lord Roberts, hurrah for Sir 
Alfred Milner, hurrah tor Mr. Chamberlain! Let's go 
and have a General Election ; and —— and then came 
Sanna’s Post and Reddersburg and the capture of the 
Yeomanry and of the Derbyshire Militia, and the affair 
of Nitral’s Nek, and so in a moment the hurrahs died 
down, and shares in Milner, though quoted at starvation 
price, couldn't find purchasers, and Chamberlain dis- 
covered a chance of changing the subject and intro- 
ducing the suave and delightful courtesies of the 
Birmingham aristocrat into the settlement of Australian 
affairs. 

But, honestly, my dear Joe, I wish you could +ell 
me why we don’t get on with our splendid war. Never 
in our history have we had such statesmen, such a Field- 
Marshal, such Generals, such hospitals, such guns, such 
courage, such boots, such colonies, such Kiplings, such 
an army, and the only result of it oll is that De Wet 
and Botha and Delarey, who are Boers and therefore 
corrupt and villainous and contemptible and cowardly, 
are simply playing Aunt Sally with our outposts and blind 
man’s buff with our brigades. Some six or seven weeks 
ago I was told that a net was closing round De Wet. 
It sounded all right, it even went so far as to rhyme— 
no doubt in deference to the poetic presence of the 
truculent Rudyard—and I was convinced that poor 
De Wet was done for. Time went on, Lord Roberts 
was silent, but with a silence indicative, so we were 
assured, of the greatness of the plans he was maturing. 
The net was*still closing horribly round De Wet, and 
Botha was still struggling ridiculously in an impos- 
sible position. Men marched; Australian Bushmen 
drove off a patrol of Boers and got a tele- 
gram all to themselves from Lord Roberts; General 
Buller arrived in Pretoria looking very well ; and 
still that fatal net was closing on the doomed 
De Wet. In China the Boxers were murdering and 
bombarding ; in America the party platforms were 
prepared for McKinley and Bryan; in Germany the 
Emperor was shaking his mailed fist and making 
speeches ; in France the exhibition was getting along as 
best it could without the approval of Mr. Harmsworth— 
and still that net was closing round the wretched Boer- 
bird De Wet. It’s a grand net, Joe, a net in intermin- 
able volumes, if I may so express it ; and with our poor 
chances of average human life I don’t expect we shall 
see the end of it. As I go in a proper spirit of resigna- 
tion to my grave somewhere about the middle of next 
century, I look to be cheered and supported by the 
stirring announcement that the grand forward move- 
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ment is about to begin in the Transvaal, and that the 
net is closing round De Wet. 


Farewell, unpatriotic exile. 
Yours to a turn, 


THOMAS. 





GEO-POLITICS AND PERSONALITY. 


~* EO-POLITICS and Personality form the keynotes 
y of three interesting and suggestive lectures which 

have been recently attracting large audiences in Cam- 
bridge. The general subject of these lectures was “ some 
fundamental problems of Classical Antiquity and the Near 
Orient from novel points of view.” The lecturer was 
Dr. Emil Reich, a Hungarian scholar, who has a 
greater command of English than most Englishmen, 
who was introduced by Lord Acton as “a universal 
specialist,” and who is gifted with a large power of 
broad generalisation and with a strong dislike of the 
“philological” historian. Dr. Reich’s capacity for broad 
generalisation may be gathered from the fact that he has 
been able to impart a considerable degree of unity to 
three subjects which certainly would not strike the 
ordinary observer as having anything at all in common, 
Viz. — 

1. The Greek City-State ; 

2. Lycurgus and the Monastic Orders ; 

3. Moses. 

How did Dr. Reich attempt to switch these very 
diverse things into intimate connection with one 
another? Mainly by asserting that, at any rate in the 
earlier stages of human history, racial characteristics are 
of far less importance than what he described as “ geo- 
political influences.” It is usual to draw an almost 
impassable line of distinction between the Hellene and 
the Hebrew. Dr. Reich did not deny that there was a 
difference, but he maintained that what they had in 
common was of more transcendent importance than the 
sum of their differences. Why, he asked, have the 
Greeks, the Jews, the Phoenicians played so much greater 
part in history than the innumerable peoples among 
whom they figure in the inscriptions found in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Tigris ? Not because of their 
race—for that is not appreciably distinguishable from 
that of their several neighbours—but because of their 
geographical position. Each of the trio was a small 
border people, threatened by overwhelmingly great 
empires, but protected, in the first place, by the posses- 
sion of natural advantages for defence. The Greeks, 
both in Western Asia and Hellas proper, were protected 
by the sea; the Pheenicians by the mountains and the 
sea; and the Jews by the deserts that lay around them. 
This similarity in the geographical position of these 
three peoples made their struggle for existence identical 
in its fundamental conditions : their geography, which 
was essentially the same in all three cases, not their 
race, which was entirely different, made their survival 
possible. 

Further, it was the difficulty of the struggle, not 
intrinsic capacity due to physiological peculiarities, 
which lifted each people to greatness. The similarity 
in the conditions of the struggle brought in its train an 
essential identity in the institutions created, not evolved, 
under the strain of self-defence. This institutional 
identity he called the “city-state.” Many orthodox 
students of politics in the audiences felt, and some of 
them expressed, a pious horror at Dr. Reich’s extended 
application of this term ; and in answer to objections 
the lecturer detined, defended and _ illustrated his 
terminology from the political experience of many lands 
and peoples, The city-state, according to these new 


lights, is in its essence a polity which (a) comes into 
existence full grown under the pressure of external 
circumstances ; (b) owes its creation to a towering 
personality ; (c) is neither capable of, nor conceives 
itself as in need of, “ development,” but always recurs 
to the ideal of the founder ; (d) embodies some one 
great intellectual idea. 

The first point turns mainly on the play of geo- 
political influences which we have already mentioned. 
Let us turn to the remaining three points. 

The city-state owes its organisation to the brain 
and energy not of a mere person like you and me, but 
of a personality. Such an organisation is psychologically 
inconceivable without such a personality : as Voltaire 
said—in a slightly dissimilar connection—“ if he did 
not exist it would be necessary to invent him.” As 
specimens of such state-making personalities, Dr. Reich 
cited Lycurgus, Moses, “an unknown Phoenician,” and 
the founders of the great religious orders in the Latin 
Church, such as St. Benedict of Nursia, St. Bruno, the 
founder of the Carthusians, St. Francis of Assisi, and 
St. Ignatius, the originator of the Society of Jesus. The 
man-in-the-street does not generally keep all these 
names in the same mental pigeon-hole ; and much of 
the most interesting portions of Dr. Reich’s discourses 
were devoted to “ proving” that they all ought to be 
stocked in the same place. It is to be observed that 
Dr. Reich himself allowed that the name of one of these 
founders was “unknown,” that he did not mention the 
names of the nomothetes of the Italian city-republics, 
and that the historical existence of the first two is denied 
by a large school of historians. On these “ philologians ” 
Dr. Reich poured out the vials of his scorn in a manner 
which was variously estimated by his audiences as 
being “ witty,” “cheap,” “convincing,” and “ based on 
misquotation and mistranslation.” 

His positive arguments, so far as they could be dis- 
tinguished from his negative criticism, seem to run 
somehow thus (omitting the cases in which the per- 
sonalities lack a name) :— 

1. The polity of the Jews, of the Greeks, and of the 
Religious Orders was essentially the same—i.c., a “ city- 
state.” 

2. The Religious Orders were in each case founded 
by a personality whose historic existence and work is 
beyond possibility of dispute. 

3. Therefore, the Jewish and the Greek polity must 
also have been founded by personalities whose historic 
existence cannot be regarded as disproved by the mere 
absence of contemporary documentary evidence of 
indisputable authenticity. 

4. Tradition gives definite names to the person- 
alities whose existence is thus proved by psychological 
methods. 

5. Why, then, should 1 not believe in the tradition 
of Lycurgus and Moses ? 

The argument, thus briefly summarised in cold 
type, reads rather like the “logical” process by which 
Mr. Gilbert brings The Mikado to a happy conclusion. 
Yet when expounded, or rather suggested, in the glow- 
ing language and magnetic style of Dr. Reich it 
extorted from many of the audience the inward senti- 
ment, vocalised in his Japanese Maijesty’s words, 
“Nothing could possibly be more satisfactory.” Many 
of those who did not share this feeling look forward to 
reading the book in which Dr. Reich half promised to 
work out his thesis in detail. If he can only curb the 
ardent advocate in him, and give rein to his great talents 
of lucid exposition, he might do much to clear up 
the prevailing confusions—often painfully apparent in 
current controversies—between the physiological con- 
ception of race and the political conception of nationality. 
That would be a real service to the study of politics, 
theoretical as well as applied. 

And what did Lycurgus, Moses and “the band as 
before” (sc., of legislators) aim at, and succeed in, 
effecting? They all embodied their laws in a code of 
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rules designed to establish permanent stability and 
order in the community whose interests they had at 
heart. The presence or absence of the Pope or of an 
Oriental Monarchy in the scheme of things was just as 
unessential as the question of race. The Personality 
and the Regula possessed in all cases an essential 
identity. This identity Dr. Reich illustrated by a 
chemical analogy : diamonds, graphite and charcoal all 
look very different on the surface, but in essence they 
are the same thing—carbon. Evenso, Moses, Lycurgus 
and the rest were at bottom the same thing—a person- 
ality which “invented” a rigid and enduring polity, 
regulated by a systematic code, and described by the 
generic term of “ city-state.” 

Lastly, this city-state embodied some one intel- 
lectual idea which also had a substantial identity in all 
cases. With the Jews it was Monotheism ; with the 
Greeks, Discipline ; with the Phoenicians, Art ; with the 
Monastic Orders, Obedience. No such dominant idea 
could be traced in the incoherent and changeable 
national states which have overshadowed the city-state 
in the modern world. Here, as elsewhere, the old 
philosophic dictum stands true: “ The One remains ; 
the Many change and pass.” 

That, at any rate, appeared to be the distinctive 
contrast, expressed or implied, at some stages of these 
discourses. At other times Dr. Reich seemed inclined 
to soften the contrast by drawing illustrations of his 
points from modern Europe. No one indeed asked him 
whether he considered that the “ psychological” method 
of proof which established the historical character of 
Moses and Lycurgus was applicable also to rescue 
Agamemnon, King Arthur, William Tell, Gorm the Old, 
Gog and Magog, Odin and Thor from the domain of 
Vasty Myth. But, on the other hand, Dr. Reich himself 
volunteered comparisons drawn from modern times. 
Shakespeare was the product of the Armada just as 
Moses was that of the Exodus. So, too, the stiff-necked 
resistance to authority which marks the South African 
Dutchman of to-day was due to the enduring tradition 
of the sixteenth-century Dutch resistance to the might of 
Spain. Apparently the proper person to send to St. 
Helena is not President Kriiger, but Philip HI. Dr. 
Reich did not suggest how the thing was to be done ; 
but of course he is a scientific investigator, not a mere 
practical man of affairs. 


Cc & F. 





FROM THE PROVINCES, 


OUR LOCAL GOVERNMENT MACHINERY—A 
FEW NEEDFUL READJUSTMENTS. 


A NY thoughtful observer of our provincial life will 
L be disposed to admit that the Local Government 
Act of 1894 will make its best effects known after a lapse 
of some years, when the people have become educated 
in the sensible use of power. It is already possible, 
however, to fix upon a tew points where the excellent 
detail machinery of the Act may be extended or read- 
justed for the public advantage. Nearly all the present 
detects of our local government—and they are not few— 
are due to the lazy half-interest of the public, or to the 
absence of men accustomed to such work, and there are 
indications that, in time, these disadvantages will be cor- 
rected as the principles of our system receive their due 
appreciation. Meanwhile a little may be done to make 
the wheels run more smoothly and accurately. 

It was the just boast of the framers of the Act of 
1894 that they had introduced systematic order in the 
place of chaos. The fact that wé have now a system 





which can be understood without a special education is 
an immense gain from every point of view. But there 
are still one or two defects of system which could 
very easily be remedied. As is well known, the 
rural parishes each have their council or mecting 
for certain purely local affairs, and for weightier 
matters they are grouped into rural districts, to the 
councils of which they elect representatives, who also 
act as guardians of the poor. But many places are 
important or populous enough to be quite independent 
of a Rural District Council, so they have, instead of a 
Parish Council, an Urban District Council of their own 
with all the powers of a Rural Council and many more. 
This is really, since 1894, a cheaper and more satisfactory 
form of government than that of an incorporated 
borough, and it is the régime obtaining in the greater 
part of our industrial districts. The Corporation of a 
borough is an Urban District Council in law—and its 
chief distinction in fact is that it may spend money 
more carelessly. But strange to say these important 
Urban Councils, though they possess far more powers 
than Parish Councils in most respects, cannot exercise 
some of the rights of those new little bodies without 
external permission. A Parish Council has a most 
useful capacity of controlling civil charities, of appointing 
the overseers, and of receiving gifts of public property. 
Any little village with 300 inhabitants Jhas all these 
matters in its own hands, but in the busy town otf one 
hundred times the population, a few miles away, the 
Urban Council has nothing to do with the overseers or 
charities, and can only receive public property under 
restrictions—unless it first goes to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to beg for the powers of a Parish Council. 
A public-spirited inhabitant of such a town, who sees 
the grammar-school funds being played with, the doles 
distributed by wrong hands, or the rents of charity 
property diverted, or who wants to present a monument 
to his fellow townsmen, or who is irritated by an ancient 
rule-of-thumb method of valuation for the rate assess- 
ments—can never bring the needful redressing influence 
to bear through his local Council, unless that body has 
been enterprising enough to apply for the powers af its 
small neighbours. The axiom that the greater includes 
the less should surely extend to these cases, and any 
further confusion ought to be avoided by expressly 
giving to Urban Councils all the powers of the parish 
authority. 

Again, an application for a School Board is, as 
regards form, a very simple matter in a little parish 
(where a resolution of the Parish Meeting suffices), but, 
in a place important enough to have an Urban District 
Council it is the subject of a network of curious forma- 
lities hidden away in legislation of the early seventies. 
It would obviate confusion if the procedure in the two 
cases could be assimilated by the substitution of a vote 
in “ratepayers’ meeting” as the initial movement in 
urban districts. When, however, the question of form 
is disposed of, there is a far more serious matter for 
consideration in this connection. _ However decided the 
inhabitants may be in demanding a school authority, the 
Board of Education has a power of veto, sometimes 
exercised in a manner which even the warmest devotees 
of centralisation can hardly approve of. The present 
Minister of Education has only just heard the last of a 
Yorkshire case where, in 1897, he refused to order a 
School Board asked for by 116 to 2 in the legally formal 
meeting. His “reason” in that instance was that an 
ecclesiastical person in the village had submitted plans 
(nothing more) for Voluntary schools, which would be 
large enough for all the children of the place. The 
people who wanted to have their children educated 
without sectarian bias, though commanding this large 
majority, had to go to the expense of starting schools 
of their own, and maintaining them at first without 
grants. Similar cases have happened in Northampton- 
shire and elsewhere. Now, if local government exists 
at all, such an anomaly should cease, The will of a 
community expressed it formal meeting, or by poll if 
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demanded, should, in such a matter of mere paro- 
chial interest, be final if declared by a substantial 
majority. 

Whilst the last suggestion involves the relaxing of 
the central grip in one respect, the next offers to impose 
it more detinitely where, in another direction, it has 
been left too loose. That is in the matter of borough 
auditing. A little Parish Council has its accounts 
scrutinised by a skilled Government official ; the same 
officials audit the books of the great County Councils, 
and of every District Council between the two, as well 
as those of the School Boards. But the accounts of a 
city or borough may be kept anyhow, and be subject to 
the most amateur checking, provided they supply 
material for an annual return to Government. For the 
auditing of Corporation accounts (whether in ancient 
decayed reliquary townlets or in huge county boroughs) 
is not in the hands of a Government official, but of two 
persons elected by the ratepayers. Occasionally the 
ratepayers are wise enough to elect chartered accountants 
at a salary, but almost everywhere the “ borough 
auditors” are respectable old gentlemen, selected by 
arrangement with the two parties in the municipal 
Council, who spend a week lunching with the Mayor 
and ticking vouchers laid before them by the Town 
Clerk, who, as a man of honour, must keep a serious 
face whilst he does so. To these good men, know- 
ledge of accounts, now such a specialised science, is 
contined, as a rule, to the not very orderly practice of 
the staple industry of their town ; they do not pretend 
to any knowledge of the complicated Local Government 
and Public Health Acts administered by the body whose 
books they are playing at auditing ; and there is abso- 
lutely no recognised method securing regularity or uni- 
formity amongst the various boroughs of the country. 
One result of this is that the expenses of a borough are 
always higher than those of an urban district of the same 
size and responsibilities—for the councillors are able to 
spend handsome sums yearly on fancy deputations or 
hospitality to themselves. The municipal curiosity here 
described is a relic of the days when ad hoc authorities 
were creaied for everything, and when persons elected 
by ratepayers were supposed to be thereby fitted for any 
office, however specialised its duties. The whole fabric 
of our modern English politics, with its free democratic 
base, concentrating to engage executive skill, and kept 
regular by higher authorities, is out of harmony with 
such eccentric makeshifts and their days are undoubtedly 
numbered if the progressive spirit is still abroad. 

Turning to another subject, it may be doubted 
whether the provision of the Parish Councils Act which 
made the chairman of every District Council ex officio a 
Justice of the Peace has acted to the advantage of local 
communities. It was admirably intended to give 
due dignity to the new democratic Councils, and it 
might have had a salutary effect in bringing the unpaid 
benches into touch with popular ideas. Unfortunately 
the councillors have been more eager for the honour 
than for the object of its institution, and, in the Urban 
Councils particularly, the office of chairman is changed 
annually, so that as many as possible may have their 
turn on the bench. Very unsuitable men are often 
placed in the chair in this fashion, the business of the 
councils is badly managed, and, as regards magisterial 
administration, the effect is either nothing or injurious, 
for the rapidly changing recruits have no time to become 
familiar with their work, and either count as negligible 
novices or make themselves foolish by meddling in the 
wrong way. Possibly these unfortunate results might 
be avoided if the magisterial capacity were restricted to 
chairmen who had served one year in that office instead 
of following immediately upon election. It would not 
then be worth while to elect an incapable chairman as 
a compliment for the purpose of making him a J.P., and 
the men reaching the Bench would come to it with the 
mark of the continuing substantial confidence of their 
local bodies—not as casual “ season-ticket beaks.” But 
this little question will, one hopes, be solved automati- 





cally by the creation of a skilled stipendiary magistracy 
to take over the more imposing duties of the 
Justices. 

Anomalies in rating and in several other matters 
demand separate treatment. 


CIF A 





MUSIC, 


PUCCINI'S “TOSCA.".—-THE CLOSE OF THE 
CONCERT SEASON. 


Y the time that this appears in print Londoners 
will have had three opportunities of hearing and 
appraising the one and only new opera that Covent 
Garden has given us this season. Puccini’s long-talked-of 
Tosca, produced here last week, was given again on 
Monday, and a third performance is announced for this 
(Friday) evening. Where does this eagerly awaited 
work rank among tragic operas or as compared with the 
composer’s earlier efforts ? 

The only justification for adapting a tragedy so grim 
as Sardou’s La Tosca to the purposes of an opera consists 
obviously in the composition of music which touches as 
great a depth of tragic intensity as the story to which it 
is joined. Even in the truncated—or, perhaps it would 
be fairer to say, ingeniously compressed—edition of the 
play which MM. Illica and Giacosa provided for M, 
Puccini to work upon, the story is convincing and real 
enough, so strong are its essential situations and so clear 
and sharply contrasted the motives of its dramatis persona, 
It can hardly be seriously urged that Puccini’s music, 
brilliant and ingenious as it is, enhances the effect of the 
story or serves to strengthen the illusion. Imagine, for 
example, the torture scene of the second act, with the 
part of Tosca played by an artiste of less supreme 
dramatic instinct than Ternina—would the music save 
what now (thanks to Fraulein Ternina’s acting) is 
genuine tragedy from sinking into mere melodrama ? 
There are moments—more than one—in the final inter- 
view between Scarpia and Tosca when the inspiration 
of the composer seems to attain the power that the 
situation demands, but the inspiration is not sustained. 
Again, the phrases associated with Angelotti’s appear- 
ances in the first act are singularly impressive, and the 
lament into which Cavaradossi bursts, on attempting to 
write his farewell to Tosca in the final act, is a nobly 
conceived and beautifully executed piece of composi- 
tion ; but with these two exceptions the portions of the 
opera where the music appears to us to show a complete 
appropriateness of tragic sentiment are few and far 
between. It is difficult to imagine figures more inappro- 
priate to the situation than those in which Scarpia’s 
flattering addresses to Tosca (“‘ Divina Tosca” in the 
first act and “ Ed or fra noi parliamo” in the second) 
are expressed—pleasing and ingenious though the 
music be, It is this quality of inappropriateness which 
strikes us so strongly at the first, and still more so at the 
second, hearing as the real weakness of M. Puccini’s 
score. It is hardly a correct criticism to say that the 
work is too reminiscent throughout of the composer’s 
earlier efforts. It would be truer to say that the strongly 
marked characteristics of his style and methods, which 
are so delightful when applied to stories of the stamp of 
Manon Lescaut and La Vie de Bohéme, are inapplicable 
in the case of a tragedy like La Tosca ; aud with every 
wish in the world to be duly impressed, it is impossible 
to avoid the conviction that M. Puccini's latest work ‘is 
distinctly lacking in inspiration and power. 

As to the ingenuity and beauty of its workmanship 
there is no room for doubt ; and in this respect the two 
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ensembles at the close of the first and the opening of the 
second act show the composer at his very best. These 
two situations, indeed, seem to have been created ad 
hoc. The finale of the first act could not fail of its effect, 
especially when so splendidly mounted and so admirably 
performed. Indeed, the performance throughout 
left hardly anything to be desired. It is possible, 
perhaps, to imagine a less melodramatic and more 
subtly refined Scarpia than Signor Scotti, and a Cavara- 
dossi of more dignified bearing and a less plaintive 
method of vocalisation than Signor de Lucia ; but the 
Angelotti of M. Dufriche and, still more so, the part of 
the Sacristan, played by M. Gilibert, were both of them 
admirable pieces of work. Of Fraulein Ternina it is 
unnecessary tospeak. Her playing of the title role was 
but another example of her amazing versatility and 
resource, and she raised the piece to a position of high 
tragedy, which but for her it would hardly have attained. 
The performance, as a whole, was immensely to the 
credit of the management, and a word of very special 
thanks is due to Signor Mancinelli for the care and 
energy with which he conducted it. 

The cast in Roméo et Fuliette on Friday night was a 
welcome and familiar one; but the performance 
demands more than a passing notice, as it showed us 
M. Jean de Reszke once more entirely restored to his 
old form. Seldom, if ever, has he invested the great 
duet in the second act with a more exquisite tenderness 
and charm, or sung the opening solo of the final scene 
with more poignant pathos and beauty, whilst in the 
duel scene his voice showed a complete return of its 
former power and tone. 

With the two final recitals given by Herr Kubelik 
on Saturday and Wednesday last the concert season 
may be said to have come to an end. That it should 
have been a comparatively uneventful one this year was 
perhaps inevitable, but it has been marked by one or 
two events of special interest, not the least amongst 
which were the recent “Scandinavian” concert, in 
which Miss de Benici’s pianoforte;playing constituted 
the chief attraction, and the two recitals given by 
Madame Blanche Marchesi in conjunction with MM. 
Wolff and Schénberger—an ideal combination which, 
we sincerely hope, it may be possible to renew in 
another season. 


W. G. 





FROM ABROAD, 
THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET. 


AVALIERE GIUSEPPE SARACCO, the new 
Italian Premier, is the oldest and perhaps the 
most esteemed politician, personally, whom the Penin- 
sula possesses. He isa veteran of the half-century of 
the Italian Parliament, having been elected Deputy in 
1849, and thus has only one surviving senior in politics, 
Signor Luigi Ferraris, who entered the Chamber in 
1848, when Constitutional Government was first insti- 
tuted by King Charles Albert in Turin. 

Senator Saracco, who has especially devoted 
himself to financial and economic studies, began his 
political career as a member of the Right, which recog- 
nised Cavour as its leader ; but, after the death of that 

eat statesman, he leaned towards the Left Centre, and 
in 1863, together with Urbano Rattazzi, a man of demo- 
cratic tendencies, formed the then so-called Third 
Party, which should have been a link between Right 
and Left. Since 1862 he has been several times in 
power as Minister, distinguishing himself by his extreme 
gare of the public money, which care even approached 


miserliness, so much so that being a member of the 
Cabinet at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian War of 
1895-96, Signor Crispi threw on his shoulders the 
largest amount of responsibility for the disaster of 
Adowa, saying that it might perhaps have been avoided 
had Senator Saracco not refused the appropriation of 
the funds necessary for a determined campaign for the 
conquest of Ethiopia. However, at the age of eighty- 
two, one year older than Crispi himself, he is now for 
the first time Premier, although for many years past, 
whenever there has been a difficult situation or a grave 
conflict, he has been spoken of as the man who would 
form a strong, inflexible Ministry, capable of facing and 
checking the audacity of the Extreme parties, and bring 
again the direction of public affairs into the hands of the 
Conservatives. 

It is by all considered most strange that Marquis 
Visconti Venosta after having been in the former Cabinet 
leader of those Conservative Ministers who imposed 
resignation on General Pelloux rather than accept the 
conditions of the Extreme Left, about the withdrawal 
of the Standing Orders, has now consented to retain the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, although the new Govern- 
ment also cannot live without giving way with regard 
to the Orders. With the exception of the Premier and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Cabinet just formed 
is composed of men of secondary importance, and taken 
as a whole the Ministry, notwithstanding the intention 
of the Premier to form it with an adequate representa- 
tion of all the Constitutional groups, is, in reality, based 
on the Conservative party, as seven of its members 
belong to the Right, while the four others, excepting 
Signor Carcano, who up to the present is a true 
Liberal, never having deserted the group of Signor 
Zanardelli, may be considered free lances, who, although 
originally of the Left, have since shown themselves ready 
to join no matter what combination for the sake of being 
in power. 

The programme of the new Cabinet is, for the 
moment, simply to retract the Standing Orders which 
were the immediate cause of obstruction and ask for six 
months on account. There is no time to discuss and 
approve the Budget before the close of the financial 
year, which ends on June 30th, and no serious debates 
are expected, as the Opposition is disposed to give the 
Government a truce. At present, in fact, the work will 
only be negative, the Cabinet having to remedy the 
mistakes and evils of the last administration, so that they 
have neither time nor elements to propound a positive 
programme. This will be prepared during the summer 
vacation, and will be presented at the Chamber on the 
reopening in November, when, almost without doubt, 
all Liberals will find themselves again in Opposition, as 
a Cabinet formed as I have said cannot possibly help 
turning to reactionary measures. 

The mere composition of the Cabinet proves that 
the new Premier has not quite understood the meaning 
of the verdict pronounced by the country in the recent 
General Elections. He seems not to have remarked, or 
not to remember, that the Radicals gathered 110,208 
votes, the Republicans 119,645, the Socialists 215,841, 
and the Constitutional Opposition 303,891, making a 
total of 749,585, against the 611,425 obtained by the 
Ministerialists, who thus, although they succeeded in 
having a small majority among the Deputies, had in 
reality 138,160 less votes than their opponents. The 
most striking point in these figures is the growth of 
Socialism : that party in the General Elections of 1895 
commanded only 76,359 votes, which rose to 134,502 in 
those of 1897, and have almost doubled in the last three 
years. 

The people could in no clearer way have made it 
understood that what they desire is a new policy in 
public affairs, and a new programme, having above all 
the object of curing the wounds, miseries, and wrongs 
which afflict the masses, by better education and a 
fairer distribution of the taxes, together with social and 
economic reforms, which may conduct the country to 
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prosperity. On the contrary, the new Cabinet was 
formed without any prominent idea of this kind, the 
members, as usual, being only preoccupied by considera- 
tions of personal and party intrigue. 

This is the reason general opinion has already 
decided that Senator Saracco has simply formed a 
“Summer Cabinet,” which will fall with the falling of 
the leaves this autumn. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, June 26th, tgoo, 





CHINESE SOCIETY, 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


OCIETY in the East and West is not an inter- 
changeable term. The entire absence in Asia of 
what we understand as social intercourse, and the 
widely differing lines of demarcation between the 
various ranks, furnish results which have no analogue 
in the West. Notwithstanding the courtly ceremonials 
and strict rules of etiquette which are universally 
current in regions to the east of the Suez Canal, Oriental 
States are au fond essentially democratic. Notably is 
this the case in China. It may be said generally that 
every Chinaman begins life on equal terms with his 
fellows, and it rests with him to make such use of his 
opportunities, whether official, intellectual, or com- 
mercial, as-shall determine the estimation in which he 
is held by his fellow-countrymen. 

Chinese society is traditionally divided into four 
classes—viz., officials, agriculturalists, mechanics, and 
traders. But as in all other countries in the East, the 
two classes which practically differentiate the population 
are officials and non-officials. The power and influence 
which office supplies answers to all that is known as 
rank and social status amongst ourselves, and for this 
reason it is the object of all ambitions. With the 
exception of a few titles which may be called hereditary, 
every man has in his own hands the carving of his own 
fortune. The stories in the Arabian Nights, which 
describe how men from the lowest dregs of the popula- 
tion rise on occasion to become Grand Viziers, have 
their parallels every day in China, and countless examples 
might be given of men who by their ability and industry 
have been raised from cottage-life to viceregal thrones, 
It is a political axiom that the will of the people is the 
supreme law, and thus we have in China an excellent 
example of an essentially democratic State. 

In piping times of peace the system works smoothly 
enough, and while it is the ambition of every youth to 
enter the ranks of the Mandarinate, it is the object of the 
Mandarins so to rule as not seriously to conflict with 
the feelings and convictions of the people. At the 
present time the existing social distinctions are compli- 
cated by racial antipathy. Since the assumption of 
supreme power by the Manchus in the year 1644 there 
has been a more or less smothered hatred, at times more 
acute than at others, between themselves and the 
Chinese. So long as a reasonable proportion of power 
was given to the Chinese the friction was diminished. 
But of late the wheels of the Imperial chariot have 
dragged heavily, and by the injudicious actjon of the 





Dowager Empress the antagonism between the two 
races has become markedly developed. A widely 
extended cleavage has thus been created within the 
official class itself, with results which must, unless the 
provoking cause be removed, prove fatal to the existence 
of the dynasty. 

With some show of reason the Court party trace 
back the origin of the present disturbed condition of 
attairs to the arrival of foreigners in the empire. The 
new ideas, political, historical, and scientific, which 
were introduced into the country by the treaties have, 
by a slow and gradual process, opened the eyes of 
Chinamen to the fact that there are other and more 
advanced civilizations than their own. The translation 
of European works into Chinese has placed within the 
reach of the intellectual classes a vast amount of know- 
ledge which is entirely new to them, and which has 
created a feeling of dissatisfaction with the political 
régime under which they live. Then came the Japanese 
war, with all its humiliations and consequent penal 
clauses. This added fuel to the fire, the Emperor 
eagerly adopted suggestions for reform, and, for a time, 
it seemed as though we were to have repeated in China 
a similar transformation scene as that by which Japan 
was converted from the condition of an Oriental feudal 
State into an advanced monarchy of the newest type. 

But the dreams of the reformers were not destined 
to be realised, at the time at least. With the return to 
power of the Dowager Empress the reaction set in, and 
although it is difficult to turn the hands of the clock 
backwards, that redoubtable old lady did her utmost to 
accomplish the feat. In this enterprise she was actively 
supported by the Manchu faction whom she had called 
to her counsels. Prominent among these men were 
Kang-i and Jung Lu, both of whom were committed to 
her cause by her antecedents. It was Kang-i who had 
induced her to send six of the leading reformers to the 
scaffold without trial, and it was at his suggestion that a 
large reward was offered for the apprehension of K’ang 
Yuwei dead or alive. On Jung Lu she hadanother hold. 
When a death warrant had been issued by the Emperor 
against that officer he threw himself at the feet of the 
Empress, who extended her protection to him. With 
these two wére associated Prince Ching and Li Hung- 
chang, both of whom were able, if they had been so 
minded, to offer more enlightened counsel than their 
colleagues. Prince Ching had for some time been 
President of the Tsungli-Yamén and though not 
advanced in his views was open to reason. Li 
Hungchang, on the other hand, is an opportunist of the 
worst kind. He is thoroughly anti-foreign at heart 
although he often poses as a liberally-minded statesman. 
His word. is not to be trusted for an instant, and he is 
in the habit of darkening counsel by his disin- 
genuousness, 

The composition of this council boded ill for 
foreigners, as was quickly demonstrated. An hostility 
which had till then been confined to words now found 
expression in deeds. Mission stations were attacked, 
converts were murdered, and some few foreign 
missionaries were assassinated, at the same time the 
visits of the foreign representatives to the Tsungli 
Yamén became experiences of greater pain than ever. 
At the treaty ports the consuls experienced increased 
difficulty in transacting business with the local authorities 
on reasonable lines, and found it next to impossible to 
gain any compensation for wrongs done to their country- 


men. These “ pin-pricks,” however, were not such as 
to satisfy the animosity of the Empress, who learnt to~ 


lean more and more towards the extreme wing of her 
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party. Under the influence of Kang-i Prince Ching 
was removed from the Tsungli Yamén, and Prince 
Tuan, the father of the heir-apparent to the throne, was 
appointed in his place. A worse appointment could 
not have been made, and with the removal of Jung-Lu, 
who had attempted to cool down his Imperial mistress’s 
rancour, to a distance from the court, the power drifted 
entirely into the hands of the ultra-reactionaries. When 
matters had reached this condition there came upon the 
scenes a man who within the last few days has earned 
for himself indelible infamy. A rebellion had some 
months previously broken out in the province of Kangsu, 
and a certain General Tung Fuhsiang was sent to suppress 
it. In this he was successful, and, with his blushing 
honours fresh upon him, he led his victorious troops to 
Peking at the bidding of the Empress. Tung was a 
man after her own heart, truculent, untutored, and 
innately cruel. Accustomed to command, his conduct 
was hectoring and brutal, and, with a devoted army at 
his back, he soon shared with Kang-i the mastery of the 
position. Under the fostering care of these men and 
with the full approval of the Empress, the Boxers, who 
had already forced themselves into prominence by their 
antagonism to everything foreign in Shantung, were 
developed into a power, and were invited to march on 
Peking to take their part in the campaign which had 
been determined upon. The result of this combination 
of forces is too well known to need recapitulation, and 
has culminated in the committal of one of the greatest 
and of the most unpardonable atrocities of modern 
times. 

It is impossible to regard the action of the Empress 
and her clique in this matter without loathing and 
horror, and more especially do these feelings attach to 
the conduct of the Empress herself. It will be remem- 
bered that on two occasions she received in audience 
the foreign ladies in Peking, and greeted them with 
embraces and tears ; and yet she could find it in her 
heart to condemn her helpless and unfortunate guests 
to massacre at the hand of the mob. No sort of 
extenuation can possibly be pleaded for this outrageous 
crime, which has shocked the whole civilised world. 
But she does not stand alone in this condemnation, 
Apart from her immediate council, there are throughout 
the provinces many men who have supported the 
action of the extreme reactionary, even to the length 
of murder and assassination. But happily there are 
others who have taken a different view of the situation, 
and there are signs of the existence of more than one 
party in the State who heartily condemn the recent pro- 
ceedings at Peking. 

When the Court party were bestowing their patron- 
age on the Boxers, and encouraging them in their 
murderous career, two men stood prominently forward 
in the cause of law and order. These were Chang 
Chihtung, Viceroy of the two Hu Provinces, and Liu 
K’unyi, Viceroy of the two Kiang Provinces. These 
two officials govern the two most important viceroyalties 
in the Empire. Their territories border on the Yangtze 
Kiang, and cover an area of over 300,000 square miles. 
Over these provinces their power is supreme, and their 
recent action has shown that it extends beyond the 
boundaries of their Government, and that they are able 
to hold their own in opposition even to the mandates 
of the Central Government. Though by no means pro- 
foreign in their views, they yet have statesmanship and 
honour enough to recognise that the State is bound by 
its engagements, and wisdom enough to see that the 
integrity of the Empire can only be maintained by a 
judicious advance along the lines of progress. Chang 


Chihtung was one of the first officials of high rank who 
advocated the introduction of railways into the Empire, 
and, when Viceroy of the two Kwang provinces, he 
went the length of memorializing the throne in support 
of the construction of a grand trunk line from Peking to 
Hankow. This scheme was considered by the Govern- 
ment of the day to be too chimerical for adoption, but, 
as Chang was persistent, he was transferred from 
Canton to Hankow, with orders to construct the railway 
in which he had so much faith. Since his arrival at his 
present post he has, in addition to beginning the railway 
in question, done all in his power to advance the well- 
being of the people within his jurisdiction and to gain 
enlightenment for them. He has engaged the services 
of foreigners to develop the resources of the country, 
and has opened mines and factories for the production 
of minerals and the manufacture of steel and iron. But 
he has done more than this. Having become 
acquainted with the society which has been established 
for the translation of valuable European works into 
Chinese, and having studied the literature so produced, 
he has thrown all his weight on the side of the move- 
ment. He has subscribed to its funds, has promoted 
the circulation of its works, and, generally, has given it 
all the support in his power. : 


But the most distinct expression of his views is to be 
found in an extremely interesting work which he has 
lately published dealing with the present needs of 
China. In the first instance he would strengthen the 
army, which “is to the States what the breath is to the 
body.” If, he adds, China had a strong army, “the 
world would fear her, the world would cultivate her 
friendship, and she would then control the destinies of 
Europe and Asia,” realising the dreams of Mr. Pearson ! 
This is the gist of the book. He ridicules the idea of 
international law in relation to China, when, at the 
bidding of the Treaty Powers, she is forbidden to 
regulate their own tariffs, and to try foreigners in her 
own courts. A strong army would, he considers, remedy 
these wrongs, and an enlightened people would refuse 
to be hoodwinked by those whose interest it is to 
withhold the knowledge of their degradation from them. 
Western learning comes next as a requirement to a 
strong army in his programme, and he advocates the 
establishment of colleges and schools throughout the 
country at which, on a basis of Confucian learning, a 
superstructure of scientific and historical knowledge 
should be raised. He would encourage newspapers and 
exhorts his readers not to be angry at the lack of these 
sources of information, “ but rather vigorously to correct 
the deficiencies.” He scoffs at the idea of religious 
intolerance, and holds that Christianity will go the way 
of Buddhism and Taoism if only it be left alone. 
“Just now,” he writes—and it is a strong testimony— 
“Christianity is in the ascendant; Buddhism and 
Taoism are decadent; their influence cannot hold its 
own. Buddhism has long since passed its meridian ; 
Taoism has only demons, not gods,” and so, he implies, 
it will be with Christianity. Why, therefore, persecute 
its adherents? What harm can they do? 

These are the sentiments of a man who probably 
has more influence in China at the present day than 
any other official, He is a profound scholar—he was 
the third graduate of his year throughout the whole 
Empire—he is well and widely informed and possesses 
an indomitable will. His loyalty to the dynasty has 
never been questioned, and he is notoriously free from 
the almost universal vice of corruption. Liu K’unyi is 
another man of the same sort, and the following in the 
Provinces which obey the behests of these two men is 
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as numerous as it is weighty. All the more enlightened 
and thoughtful part of the community are on their 
side, and it is fair to assume that any cause which they 
champion will in all probability be carried toa successful 
issue. When the present war is over, and when it will 
become the duty of the Treaty Powers to call into 
existence a settled form of government, it is to these 
men that they should look. They are, speaking 
generally, devoted patriots. They are in favour of 
intellectual and mechanical reforms, and though they 
are not lovers of foreigners, they are able to see, and are 
willing to recognise, the good that isin them. They 
have the confidence of the people, as is proved by the 
way in which the two great Viceroys have, by a single 
word, preserved peace in the midst of anarchy. The 
nation would, therefore, rally to them and to any cause 
which they should represent, and would readily accept 
a yoke which would be light and a burden which would 
be easy. 


The second party which stands opposed to the 
Empress’s clique is that of K’ang Yuwei and his fellow 
reformers. Of these men the best that can be said is 
that they are enthusiasts, and though enthusiasm may be 
a great power, it lacks the solidity which is required for 
a political basis. A glance at the reforms which, in the 
plenitude of their short-lived power, they proposed for 
the Empire is, to say the least, enough to convict them 
of a desire for hasty legislation. These were as follows :— 
‘““(1) To abolish the essay system of examination which 
has been in vogue for 500 years. (2) To establish a 
university for the study of English and of Western 
science in Peking. (3) To convert temples into schools 
for Western education. (4) To establish a translation 
board for the translation of books on Western learning 
into Chinese. (5) To establish a patent office. (6) To 
protect Christianity without further evasions. (7) To 
make the reform paper, Chinese Progress, the cfficial 
organ of the Government. (8) To make young Manchus 
study foreign languages and travel abroad.” It is further 
stated that the Emperor actually discussed with his 
advisers the desirability of adopting Christianity as the 
religion of the State, and of discarding the pigtail with 
the national dress. 


A Shanghai writer describes this list as a “ cluster 
of brilliant edicts,” but it may well be doubted whether 
even this enthusiastic admirer would like to trust the 
administration of the Empire to such precipitate politi- 
cians. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


AGAINST AGGRESSION, 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


S:R—Expansionism has been represented as a policy that 
pays. The growing expenditure, which accompanies the 
reckless increase of our national responsibilities and under- 
takings in foreign lands, is said to be balanced by the 
acquisition of markets, which may or may not prove a source 
of legitimate profit on British-made goods in the distant 
future, but where the shrewd financier sees an immediate 
and plentiful supply of cheap and forced labour, “ Aggression 
for profit” is a policy which may always be counted on to 
command a certain number of votes. Those who set before 
themselves an elevated standard of international morality are 
sometimes apt to forgét the business or practical side of their 


argument. From temperament they are prone to lay stress on 
the “honesty” rather than on the “ best policy,” and the man 
in the street may be pardoned if, amid the multitude 
of councillors, he votes for policy and leaves honesty to look 
after itself. The League of Liberals against Aggression and 
Militarism has resolved to hold a conference, which is princi- 
pally, but not wholly, intended for labour representatives 
and those interested in industrial and social questions, to 
consider the economic aspects of militarism and Imperialism 
with special reference to the conditions of life of the 
“natives of these islands.” The conference will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., on the afternoon 
of Saturday the 28th inst., at 3.30 o'clock. I shall be glad to 
hear from all those who are interested in this question, to 
receive any suggestions, and to provide further and fuller 
information. The offices of the League are at 8, Serjeant’s 
Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. M. Scott, 
Secretary of the League of Liberals against 
Aggression and Militarism. 


8, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., July 19, 1900. 


THE HOSPITAL SCANDALS. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Your readers cannot fail to be interested in the 
following account, received from an officer serving in South 
Africa. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. C, TEMPLE. 
London, July 18, 1g00, 


“ Bloemfontein, 27th June, 1goo. 


“You can have no idea of the thoughtlessness, lack of 
organizing power, or incompetence—call it what you will— 
which has throughout marked the provision of hospital 
accommodation, medical comforts, and professional attendance 
in the Orange River Colony. It is simply a brutal crime 
Doctors and nurses have been worked to death, literally 
speaking, as the returns of invalids will prove when published. 
Out of twenty-four nurses employed in the Orange River 
Colony fourteen have succumbed, and yet you will be told by 
the authorities who put up Mr. Wyndham in the House of 
Commons to palm off their impudent statements upon the 
country that the Government ‘have received no information, 
&c. I think you might get Charles Dilke or Rasch to take up 
this question of the cruel treatment of dying soldiers. It will 
ruin recruiting when the families of the rank and file realize 
what gross mismanagement has done for the Army, when a 
little care and forethought at Capetown and Durban would 
have sent up country the proper supplies for sick soldiers. 
Do all you can to get 100 more doctors and 200 nurses sent 
out at once, and have stores stacked at base sent up to the 
front. The case is urgent and the scandal a_ national 
one,” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ APOLOGY.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—There was once a very Radical politician in Bir- 
mingham who replied to a Tory detractor in these choice 
terms: “The allegation is false, and the allegalor knows it.” 
Having become a bellicose Tory, the ex-Radical politician has 
apparently adopted the habits of the “gentlemen” with 
whom he now feels it an honour to act, and in gratuitously 
slandering his opponents is giving a further illustration of 
the proverb that it is impossible to touch pitch without being 
defiled. 

Yours truly, 
Nemo. 
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REVIEWS, 


DR. FRAZER’S GREEK SKETCHES. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By J. G. Frazer, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan. 


Ir is disappointing not to be able to speak in terms of 
thoroughgoing praise of a work of Mr. Frazer’s. HisGolden 
Bough was one of the few really brilliant and powerful 
books that have enlivened the realm of British learning 
of late years ; and the vast erudition of his six volumes 
on Pausanias has rightly earned him a place in the first 
rank of living savants. The present little book contains 
a reprint of the introduction to the great Pausanias, 
without the notes, at the beginning, and a reprint of an 
article on Pericles at the end. The two occupy 187 
pages out of the 4oo. The rest of the book consists of 
ninety-four odd sections of various lengths, describing a 
number of places in Greece which Mr. Frazer has seen 
in his travels. The descriptions are often vivid and 
frequently contain fresh information, The passages on 
Prasiae and on the Port of Athens, for example, are 
valuable and instructive; while some of the Arcadian 
sketches can be read with real pleasure and interest. 
Certainly Mr. Frazer has an eye for scenery, and brings 
back to one who has travelled through nearly all the 
same places a vivid and probably a faithful impression 
of what they looked like. 

The introduction is a solid and competent piece of 
work, though it suffers in being shorn of its notes, being 
at times rather Baeotian when treated as pure litera- 
ture. The exposition of Pausanias’ method is very 
good. The passages about the “old and quaint” 
fragments of primitive custom and religion which 
interested him are always excellent, and make one feel 
that the editor has very much the same tastes as his 
author. The illustration of Pausanias’ style by a 
concrete comparison of the fragments of Diczearchus 
is most effective and successful. And, of course, the 
whole introduction has the great merit of that strength, 
accuracy and sure-footedness which only belong to a 
scholar who is a thorough master of his subject. 

It is always a curious and rather a saddening 
process to compare a good Greek writer of the Decad- 
ence with one of the fifth century. One sees the 
advance that mankind was making in divers material 
and governmental directions; and one feels the extra- 
ordinary degeneration of spiritual intensity and of 
brain power. Pausanias is not a weak creature like 
‘Elian, for instance; he is a careful, well-informed, 
sensible and cultivated man. But at what a depth he 
stands beneath Herodotus! Not, indeed, in every 
respect. The world has learned something in the 
interval. Pausanias is conscious of his method, and 
explains what it is. He mentions all sorts of valuable 
details that Herodotus would never think of. He gives 
measurements and describes roads. He reads monu- 
ments and cites them by name. He quotes his 
authorities; and he has read ten times as much as 
Herodotus. But whenever his mind is not running 
straight on one of the high roads that centuries of 
special civilization and education have marked out, 
whenever it makes an excursion on its own initiative, 
what a feeble, inconclusive little mind it is! Among 
fifth century writers, compared with Thucydides or 
Eschylus tor instance, Herodotus seems naif and 
childish ; by the side of Pausanius he is a sage and 
original thinker. Pausanias is completely at the mercy 
of the late Greek polytheism. Pan and Dionysus and 
Aphrodite and the rest are all perfectly real beings to 
him. He has seen objects made by Hephaistus, some 
of them genuine and some forged. He can direct you 
to the very rope used by Dionysus to span the Euphrates 
on his march to India, One wonders what he made of 
Herodotus’ clearly expressed preference for the Persian 


monotheism over all anthropomorphic and _ polytheistic 
cults; or of his cool dismissal of certain Egyptian 
doctrines by the remark that all men know equally much 
and equally little about the gods! Even in the one 
point where Herodotus was most under the spell of the 
superstitions of his time, in his tendency to interpret all 
startling catastrophes as “ judgments”’ on the part of an 
offended Providence, how sane his mellow and tentative 
speculations seem when compared with the sacerdotalist 
dogmatism of the Decadence. “The confidence with 
which,” as Mr. Frazer justly observes, Pausanias “lays 
his finger on the precise misdeed which drew down on 
a malefactor the wrath of a justly offended God ” is one 
of the real marks of that decay of the human intellect 
which led so slowly and remorselessly from the great 
periods of antiquity to the dark ages. 

Mr. Frazer occupies the latter part of his introduc- 
tion with a rather passionate argument against those 
who believe that Pausanias borrowed wholesale from 
the great topographer and antiquarian, Polemo. The 
case rests upon three main grounds—on coincidences 
between Pausanias and the rather scanty fragments 
which remain to us of Polemo’s great Description of 
Greece ; on the well-proven and rather remarkable fact 
that Pausanias, travelling in Greece about the year 
A.D. 170, mentions practically no single monument 
which was built later than the time of Polemo, about 
170 B.c.; and lastly, on a few “ self-convicting” 
passages, in which Pausanias is supposed to describe 
certain places in language which was true of them in 
Polemo’s time but not true in his own. Mr. Frazer 
holds strong views on this question. He is not content 
to argue that Pausanias did not use Polemo’s great 
work dishonestly ; he would like to prove that he had 
never seen it at all, which, all things considered, would 
be almost as discreditable to our antiquarian as the 
other charge. He is not content to argue that his 
opponents, Kalkmann, Preller and Wilamowitz, are 
mistaken about this point, which is possible ; he would 
like to show that for holding such a view they must be 
extremely stupid people, which is known not to be the 
case. On the whole, Mr. Frazer’s discussion of this 
highly important point is not quite as open-minded and 
thorough as one had a right to expect from the rest of 
his work. 

However, the introduction is old material, like the 
Pericles. The new parts of this book are, on the whole, 
the more interesting, and have the merit of calling 
attention once more to the extraordinary variety, wild- 
ness and romantic beauty of the interior of Greece. 
We subjoin a fragment of the description of Cape 
Malea :— 

“The sides . . . are formed by dizzy crags about 
1,o0oft. high, of dark, bare rock, seamed and scarred in places 
by cracks and fissures. At the extreme end of the cape there 
is a natural recess in the cliff ; and here in the face of the bluff, 
about 250ft. above the sea, there is a tiny terrace sloping to the 
perpendicular edge of the precipice. Two chapels are built on 
the terrace ; and close by, partly hewn in the rock, is the cell 
of ahalf-naked and nearly savage hermit. From the terrace 
you may clamber down, at the risk of your neck, to a cave 
opening on the foam of the great rollers, which break here 


eternally. In the inmost corner of the cave is a heap of human 
bones.” 


G. C. M. 





RUSSIA AND CHINA.—II. 


OVERLAND TO CHINA. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. London 
Harpers. 


Ox leaving Siberia for China the season of the year is a 
matter of great importance—for this, among other 
reasons, that, as the Russians put it, during certain 
months there are “ no roads,” and in those months they 
do not make journeys “except on a matter of life and 
death.” On the official postal roads, when travelling is 
possible, a Russian official advised Mr, Colquhoun that 
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he should “ schimpfen oder bezahlen ” if he wanted to 
get along. Mr. Colquhoun would substitute “ und ” for 
“oder.” This applies particularly to the route from 
Irkutsk to Kiachta, and thence to Urga. Mr. Colquhoun 
fears that the Mongol tribes “ will be gradually leavened 
by the Russian yeast.” The process, however, has not 
gone far, for Urga, a straggling collection of huts on 
the Russo-Chinese frontier, is full of Chinese and 
Mongols. Brick tea has been the ordinary currency, 
but “ latterly Chinese brass cash has been introduced as 
a circulating medium in the retail trade.” Yet the 
Russians have had a consulate at Urga for forty years. 
Mongolia would, of course, be an invaluable acquisition 
for Russia. The greater part of it “ consists of a vast arid 
steppe known usually as the Gobi, the Chinese name, how- 
ever, being shamo (sandy desert).” Mongolia “ should 
be avoided even as early as October. Snow, ice and 
atrocious weather must then be expected, as the writer 
can testify from experience, and it is bitterly cold even 
with the wind behind.” A traveller should take a 
charcoal brazier, and expect to say goodbye to streams 
and trees for a space of 600 miles. The Mongol is “a 
glutton,” and “even more of a drunkard” ; but “the 
most repulsive feature of the Mongol’s character is his 
dirtiness, which is simply unspeakable.” Mongols have 
a superstitious fear that if they use too much water they 
will become fishes. There is a monthly post on which 
the Russian Government spends annually about £2,400, 
while the total receipts are about £430. It will bea 
black-letter day for British Imperialism when this 
attractive region becomes Russianised ! 

Manchuria is another, and even more important, 
stepping-stone than Mongolia for the Russians in their 
march towards the sunny south. A Russian statesman 
of influence once made the frank avowal : “China is 
our India.” Here is a hideous picture of the advancing 
danger :— 

“Hindered in her commercial progress in Asia by the 
intense cold of the long Siberian winter, lasting for eight 
months out of the twelve—something unknown in any other 
large tract where men live in a civilized state—Russia has, for 
no inconsiderable time, been covetous of the advantages likely 
to accrue from enjoyment of the fertile lands and the compara- 
tively temperate climate of Manchuria.” 

But Mr. Colquhoun is a little previous in talking of 
Russia’s “ acquisition” of Manchuria. They may have 
begun to build a railway, indeed, but that, we can well 
imagine, is far more for commerce than for Empire. It 
is the only part of the great trunk line that is likely to 
pay. There is no sign at all that Russia is either ready 
or anxious to fight for Manchuria, although Mr. 
Colquhoun, forgetting his earlier panegyrics of Siberia, 
declares it to be “evident that the natural richness of 
Manchuria must ever have been an overmastering 
temptation to a Power owning such a miserably 
inhospitable territory as the Russian Empire.” In the 
eyes of Siberians Manchuria is “ paradise,” in those of 
our author it is merely “ the land of promise, flowing 
with milk and honey.” Strangely enough this paradise 
is being improved by the very Power whose advance, 
according to Mr. Colquhoun, ought to have been barred 
by British gold and gunpowder :— 

“It would be unjust not to note the fact that the general 
influence of Russia in the Far East has been for good. Not 
only has she introduced a higher degree of civilisation, but she 
has opened up vast regions to commercial, scientific and 
general development, not shrinking from the initial expendi- 
ture involved in the construction of roads and other means of 
communication through difficult and often dangerous territories. 
And these benefits are already apparent in Manchuria, where 
from the very commencement of the Russian occupation [sic] a 
silent transformation has been taking place.” ] 

Trade in Manchuria is in the hands of Chinese 
merchants and bankers. The inland trade is compli- 
cated by a very perfect system of brigandage. The 
brigands have an insurance office at Newchwang which 
sells small flags. Vehicles provided with the insurance 
flags are allowed to pass unmolested ! 

To the wonderful Yangtzse River, its trade and 
navigation, Mr. Colquhoun devotes very properly a con- 


siderable space. Unfortunately he prefers in this part 
of the work politics to description, and his politics 
are of that superficial sort once branded by Lord 
Salisbury with the phrase, “ Take everything and fight 
everybody.” Mr. Colquhoun is dissatisfied even with 
the splendid work of Sir Robert Hart and his Customs 
staff (who were, it is feared, victims of the late massacre), 
because they have devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of trade and not of British trade exclusively. He 
sees, however, clearly enough that we have been handi- 
capped by the Foreign Office and its ill-selected 
diplomatic agents. Even the Consuls, we are told, 
usually regard themselves as “ diplomatists” and seldom 
know anything about trade, though there are one or two 
distinguished exceptions. Unfortunately the consular 
and diplomatic service has hitherto been regarded 
as the preserve of the younger sons of the governing 
classes, and family has far more to do with appointments 
than knowledge of commerce or acquaintance with such 
languages as Russian, French, German, Japanese, or 
even Chinese. No wonder that British interests have 
been in constant jeopardy since this Government came 
into office. We should, however, advise those who 
wish to know what the commercial interests of Great 
Britain really are to turn from Mr. Colquhoun to M. 
Leroy Beaulieu, whose admirable work, La Renovation 
de l’Asie, has been strangely neglected in this country. 
We need only refer, in proof of Mr. Colquhoun’s poli- 
tical ineptitude, to the contrast between present events 
and his own assertions (1) that Russia has occupied 
Manchuria, (2) that most of the magnates of Pekin, as 
well as the Dowager Empress, have become Russian, 
(3) that Pekin and the Tsungli Yamen are “ Russian body 
and soul,” and (4) that the provincial authorities are “ as 
yet Pro-British.” 





H. 
A BUTTERFLY ON A WHEEL. 
TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By. Richard Le Gallienne. London: 


Grant Richards. 


Ir is a profound though perhaps unpopular theory that 
the perfection of travelling consists in the absence of 
companionship. To appreciate solitude, it is said, you 
must be either a god or a beast. But there isa third 
genius to whom refuge from his fellows is frequently 
indispensable—the poet. “Unhappy and too solitary 
he,” observed Cowley, “Who loves not his own 
company.” And surely a poet’s must be the best com- 
pany inthe world! At all events, Mr. Le Gallienne has 
thoroughly enjoyed his travels. With liberty, landscape 
and a bicycle, the most sensitive nature can find delight. 
And if the wsthete should harbour any misgiving, all 
doubts can be set at rest now that Mr. Le Gallienne 
(whose delicacy is unquestionable) has proclaimed to 
the world that Pegasus lacks neither swiftness nor 
refinement from being shod in India rubber. 

Travels in England is a pleasant book for a tired 
mind. It makes no demand upon the fiercer emotions, 
is woven through with cultured fancy, and is never dull. 
One catches in it something of the author’s holiday 
humour—a serene and mellow contemplation, filled with 
tenderness for the beautiful and pity for the vulgar. As 
a cyclist coasts easily down a gentle slope, so do we skim 
with equal facility through these pages. There is no 
responsibility, no worry. Business is put aside and town 
forgotten. We are instead regaled with many a pretty 
sentiment, some agreeable trifling and a great deal of 
literary allusion. Mr. Le Gallienne, like a perfect host, 
not only welcomes you to his private hearth, but at once 
presents you to all his most distinguished guests. 
Almost every chapter is devoted to some literary 
celebrity. We visit the homes of Shakespeare, Hazlitt, 
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White, William Morris and Lord de Tabley—and this 
not cursorily but with a very cordial apprecia- 
tion. 

For Mr. Le Gallienne half the charm of wandering 
lies in quoting poetry at appropriate moments. Not 
many of us could manage “ Phoebus and Admetus ” 
going up hill ; but there is no doubt that Meredith’s fine 
lines serve both as a muscular and a mental stimulus. 

The chapter entitled Books touches upon the fasci- 
nating subject of knapsack literature. Stevenson, if we 
remember right, “ plumped ” for Hazlitt,and failing that, 
Tristram Shandy, or a volume of Heine’s songs. Mr Le 
Gallienne commends Charles Lamb, and for more 
impassioned moments Swinburne. 

Condemned Londoners may turn these fresh pages 
with atouch of wistfulness, for summer, “like an 
Eastern king,” is journeying to his yearly doom and the 
virginal fairness of earth is deepening to a more prosaic 
maturity. As we laboriously walk the dusty highways, 
we behold Mr. Le Gallienne flitting easily by ; not 
perhaps with much utility or purpose and yet witha 
certain airy gracefulness and charm. 


O. 





DEBATABLE GROUND. 


THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS, 1882 TO 1885. New and Revised 
Edition, continued to December, 1899. By Charles Royle, 
Judge of the Egyptian Court of Appeal. London : Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Now that the Khalifa and Mr. E. N. Bennett have 
ceased from troubling, Egypt is less in the public eye 
than usual; but this is a circumstance which after all is 
not likely to affect Mr. Royle’s new edition of his 
admirable history, far removed as it is from the category 
of carelessly written and ephemeral records of cam- 
paigns which seem to be nowadays part and parcel of 
every special correspondent’s work. England in Egypt 
is an anomalous situation to which time and the mani- 
fold distractions of empire have accustomed us. But 
however little the reasons that led us there and kept us 
there may bear examination, the results of our presence 
are wholly beyond reproach, familiar as they are to us 
through Sir Alfred Milner’s essay ; and what his book 
did for Egyptian progress under British tutelage this 
enlarged edition of Mr. Royle’s original work does for 
the military operations to which that tutelage, notably in 
the case of the Soudan, owes its existence and its 
efficiency. 

It is an instance of the eternal fitness of things that 
a country in such an anomalous position should find a 
military historian in the person of an ex-naval officer 
who broke adrift from his moorings and brought up all 
standing on the beach—I mean the bench—of the 
Egyptian Court of Appeal. 

The result is that Mr. Royle, like the latest type of 
heavy gun in his old service, has an increased arc of 
fire, and whenever a convenient and deserving target 
offers he pounds it without hesitation. He has some 
sly hits at Sir Beauchamp Seymour with reference to 
his eagerness to bombard Alexandria, and endorses the 
verdict that Lord Charles Beresford’s appointment to 
command the naval brigade in the Nile expedition was 
a piece of favouritism, for Commander Hammill was the 
man who had done all the hard work for months 
previously on the Nile. As to that ill-fated expedition 
itself, Mr. Royle’s opinions are not in doubt, although 
better disguised than those of the late Archibald Forbes, 
for instance. 

The “Official History of the Campaign,” issued 
some seven years subsequently, sententiously remarked 
that “the Nile expedition was a campaign less against 


man than against nature and against time.’ In the 
words of the brilliant war-correspondent— 


“The whole business was one of amazing ineptitudes, of 
strange miscalculations, of abortive fads, of waste of invaluable 
time, of attempted combinations which, devised in ignorance 
of conditions, were never within measurable proximity of 
consummation, of orders issued only to be changed  % 
of lost opportunities, wrecked transport, and squandered 
supplies.” 


And in some ways it is to be regretted that one with 
Mr. Royle’s facilities for forming an opinion did not 
express it more strongly. Public ignorance as to the 
causes of past failures has certainly contributed to the 
chances oi their recurrence. 

But Mr. Royle does not spare the men at the top, 
and both Graham and Lord Wolseley come in for 
censure on various counts. Of the latest additions to 
the book it can only be said that they are as uniformly 
accurate and interesting as the original portion of the 
work, though they might have been fuller. A _ well- 
known French writer, M. Gabriel Charmes, is referred 
to, both in the index and the text, as M. Gabriel 
Channes, and, most grievous fault of all, there is no 
index to the numerous plans and maps which are mixed 
up with the letterpress. As far as one may judge, it 
seems unlikely, to say the least of it, that the curious 
political situation in Egypt, the latest riddle of the 
Sphinx, will solve itself on the lines laid down by the 
author, in his most diplomatic manner, in the concluding 
sentence of the book :— 


“The progress which the country, under an enlightened 
ruler, is daily making, joined to the growing intelligence of the 
people, encourage the belief that the moment will arrive when 
England may declare her mission on the banks of the Nile at 
an end, and leave to a regenerated Egypt the control of her 
own destinies.” 


If the solution depended merely upon the ultimate 
fitness of the people of Egypt to control their own 
destinies, it would not be in doubt ; but apparently the 
control of England’s destinies is at present understood 
to involve that of Egypt as well. 

Still, conscience and condominium seem not to be 
wholly irreconcilable, albeit the working of both is apt 
to be somewhat uncertain—fortunately for Egypt, as it 
turns out. 

It is distinctly a case where a national policy has 
become picturesquely naive under the influence of the 
“artistic temperament,” which in individuals—Mr. 
Chamberlain, for instance, with his dual personality—is 
sometimes responsible for the unexpected achievement 
of the impossible ; a circumstance which without doubt 
militates against the assumption of that “air of philo- 
sophic detachment ” habitually eschewed by nations and 
persons of intelligence in matters where probity does 
not spell profit. 


. R. P. L. 





CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGE. 


Curist CHuRCH. By the Rev. Henry L. Thompson, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford. University of Oxford: College 
Histories. London: Robinson. 


Tue Vicar of the University Church undertook a 
task of unusual difficulty when he agreed to tell the 
story of Christ Church in Messrs. Robinson’s Series of 
College Histories. To begin with, history has few 
harder problems than that of describing the life and 
growth of a great institution, and to be the first in the field 
on such a subject, with no model to copy or to shun, is 
an honourable but an arduous position. Then there are 
the particular difficulties of treating this particular 
institution. The history of Christ Church is as ample 
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as its foundation, and does not lend itself well to the 
compression necessary for a volume of this kind, and 
the essentially double character of any educational 
establishment is again doubled in the case of Christ 
Church by its being a cathedral as well as a college. 
Mr. Thompson has met these difficulties with con- 
spicuous success, and has produced a book which, on 
its own lines, is second to none in this series, and 
will be warmly welcomed by every member of the 
House he describes. Ripe scholarship and an ardent 
enthusiasm for the subject are the two most neces- 
sary qualities for such a work, and both of these 
Mr. Thompson conspicuously possesses. The book is 
arranged on a simple and effective plan, according to 
the succession of Deans, Nothing of importance in 
the internal history of the House is omitted. There is 
no question as to the general accuracy of its detail, and, 
above all, it is readable and entertaining, an unusual 
recommendation in a work that is deliberately anti- 
quarian rather than historical in treatment. 


For undoubtedly antiquarian is this account of 
Oxford’s most imposing foundation, and Mr. Thompson 
has much to justify him in his choice of method, even 
if we leave out of reckoning the fact that it appears to 
be the method in which he would most excel. In the 
first place it favours brevity, a consideration which has 
cramped many of the writers in this series. Again, 
accuracy is of more value than brilliant generalization in 
a pioneer volume, and accuracy is the great virtue of the 
antiquarian method, And, lastly, the historian may read 
what he will into the works of an antiquarian, but the 
antiquarian cannot supply the /acunae of an historian. 
Still, we cannot escape an impression that a judicious 
admixture of methods would have been valuable in a 
popular history, and we must confess that there are 
times when we sigh for a little perspective, long for a 
picture of the living Christ Church, and pray that among 
this gallery of Deans some figure of flesh and blood may 
appear. 


It is the background that we most want and seem 
most justified in demanding. Even if we could not 
expect to see the dim outline of the ages through which 
the college lived and trace their action on it and its 
reaction on them, there are occasions when we feel that 
the necessary brevity would not have suffered for an 
appreciation of the historical outlook. Take the opening 
of the book. A great deal of space is occupied in 
pressing the claim of Henry VIII., in opposition to 
Cardinal Wolsey, to be considered the founder of 
Christ Church, as if the idle act of a monarch were of 
more value than the studied appreciation of a great 
movement by a far-seeing statesman. This is one of 
those cases in which antiquarianism is used at the expense 
of accuracy. A little of the space devoted to this dis- 
cussion might more profitably have been devoted to the 
educational movement of the opening of the sixteenth 
century, generally known as the New Learning, which 
was responsible for the foundation of Cardinal College, 
as it was responsible for the foundation of other noble 
strongholds of learning. This is well celebrated by the 
window in the Hall in which Wolsey appears with the 
plan of his college, and Dean Colet with the plan of St. 
Paul’s School, while other lights are devoted to Erasmus, 
Lyly, Surrey and Wyatt. There is a good deal more 
than a mere cantankerous spirit in the hesitation that 
some members of Christ Church show in claiming 
Henry VIII. as founder when using the Bidding Prayer. 
It is something more than chance that the memorials of 
Wolsey in the college are many, those of Henry VIII. 
few. It is not mere ignorance that makes nine educated 
men out of ten believe that the Cardinal founded Christ 
Church. These things are due to a historical sense 
which is eminently just. Wolsey may not have founded 
Christ Church but he founded the educational establish- 
ment which Henry VIII. thus renamed. Or to turn to 
less tangible things, who shall estimate the effect on 
successive generations of Christ Church men of that 


noble quadrangle which first took shape in the creative 
brain of the splendid prelate ? 

It is the same when we turn from the great world 
to the world of Oxford. Mr. Thompson shows very 
well how at certain times Christ Church has dominated 
the politics of the University, how members of the 
House have despised and stood aloof from the members 
of other colleges, and have in consequence been subject 
toa great deal of envy, hatred and malice. He describes 
very clearly the quarrel over the University Sermon, for 
example, in which the Cathedral Chapter made a most 
noble fight for their rights, but yielded the point when 
the victory was theirs and honour had been satisfied. 
Yet somehow we should imagine from the book that 
Christ Church was even more a University within the 
University than it is and has been, and has had no 
relation to the general life of Oxford. Sometimes a 
chance of honouring the college is lost in this way. For 
example, it might have been shown that the decadence 
of Christ Church in the eighteenth century had its 
parallel throughout the University, and was not an 
isolated phenomenon. If this had been done, the passage 
in which Gibbon honourably excepts Christ Church from 
his furious condemnation of the rest of Oxford would 
have stood out more effectively than it does when it 
appears merely to show at what period the college 
began to emerge from its state of inanition. 

Mr. Thompson has wisely refrained from doing 
more than give lists of the great men who have been 
educated at Christ Church. In the present century 
alone Christ Church boasts of ten Prime Ministers, and 
it numbers besides among its great men Sir Philip 
Sidney, Richard Hakluyt, George Peele, Burton, Boyle, 
Henry Hallam, Dean Stanley, John Ruskin, and many 
others. Anything more than a list of them is obviously 
impossible in a volume of less than 300 pages. Instead 
of describing men at different periods, Mr. Thompson 
has described scenes and controversies which illustrate 
the many-sidedness of the House at various times. He 
is especially good in making clear difficult matters con- 
nected with the double foundation of cathedral and 
college. He gives some interesting details about the 
plays in Hall, which seem so characteristic of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart periods, and in which Christ 
Church students gained the credit of improving stage 
mechanism. He discusses the dismissal of Locke, and 
appears rather inclined to sympathize with Dean Fell 
in the matter. He describes fully and well the Phalaris 
controversy, in which Christ Church played what was 
considered at the time to be the leading part. He also 
gives us a very good idea of the tremendous figure 
Cyril Jackson made in the Christ Church and Oxford of 
his day ; though the impression given of the great Dean 
himself is a very vague one. The book is crowded 
besides with interesting anecdotes and _ illustrative 
details, such as the imposition set a student under Dean 
Markham. 


“ He was ordered (1) to abridge the whole of Herodotus ; (2) 
to draw out schemes and enunciations and to master Euclid, 
Books 5, 6, 11, 12; (3) to write down and work all the examples 
in McLaurin’s Algebra, part 1 ; (4) to make notes on all St. 
Paul's Epistles, and a careful diary of the hundred last Psalms 
in Hebrew ; (5) to translate into Latin both parts of the 
ninth discourse of the second volume of Sherlock’s sermons.” 


A discreet chapter on Christ Church athletics, by 
Mr. Haverfield, who has shown his judgment by the 
number of names he has not mentioned, ends with these 
words :— 

“Tt (the House) does not boast to have numbered many of 
the sensational ‘heroes’ of any particular game, but average 
first-rate excellence has been common enough among its under- 
graduates. And perhaps this may seem in itself no small boast 
and no small merit.” 


It is perhaps the boast and the merit of Christ Church 
generally. 


L. R. F. O. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


No Room To Live. By George Haw. London: Wells Gardner 
Darton and Co. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Houses FOR THE WORKING CLAssEs. Papers read before the 
National Conference on Housing. By P. S. King. 


“There is no problem that presses more for a solution than 
that of the housing and the overcrowding of London, and there 
is hardly any question of the day which is at the present 
moment receiving more attention, or is more frequently the 
subject of discussion and newspaper correspondence and leading 
articles.” 

So Sir Walter Besant truthfully remarks in his preface 
to Mr. Haw’s little volume, which we are glad to 
welcome in its new and enlarged form. Books like 
Mr. Haw’s cannot fail to do good if they succeed in 
awakening general interest in the subject. It is perfectly 
true that newspapers are full of discussions of the 
housing problem, but unfortunately it is also perfectly 
true that newspaper articles are only too often 
marked by an ignorance of the facts and of the 
law which is deplorable and misleading. “No good 
can come till the truth is known,” says Mr. Haw, 
and he, at all events, knows his facts and his law. 
The most important addition to his book is a chapter in 
which he sets out the lines along which reform should 
run. Most of his suggestions are thoroughly sensible 
and to the point. Nothing, for instance, is more certain 
than that there should be many more sanitary inspectors, 
women as well as men, and that only fully certificated 
individuals should be appointed to the post. Others 
are more doubtful. For instance Mr. Haw, and many 
other housing reformers of the present day, agitate for 
an extension of the period for repayment of loans. Yet 
experts point out that the benefit to be derived from 
such a measure might well be outweighed by its dis- 
advantages. In the first place, it is by no means certain 
that the present type of artizan’s dwelling will be entirely 
satisfactory sixty years hence, still less a century hence. 
Clearly the loan for the buildings ought not to outlive the 
buildings themselves. Moreover questions of pure finance 
have to be considered. The burden of paying off a loan 
is not spread equally over equal times. The difference 
between repaying a loan in ten years and repaying it in 
twenty is considerable; between repayment in sixty 
years and repayment in eighty or a hundred it is slight. 
It must also be remembered that the longer the period 
over which repayment is spread the greater the total 
amount of interest payable by the ratepayers. Extend 
the period and it may happen that the cost of the 
original building will be paid over again in interest. 

But to say that some of Mr. Haw’s own opinions are 
open to criticism is not to detract from the real value of 
his book. He has stated the facts as they need to be 
stated—journalese is, after all, an effective medium— 
and all who are working for the improvement of the 
terrible conditions he describes should be grateful to 
him. Public opinion is awakening and Mr. Haw is 
largely responsible for arousing it. What it now needs 
is education. 

Four months ago a National Conference was held 
in London for the purpose of discussing the housing 
problem, and it has recently published the papers which 
were read at the meeting. Mr. Clement Edwards, the 
Special Commissioner of the Daily News, and Miss 
Cochrane, have contributed papers upon rural housing ; 
Dr. Bowmaker states the facts as to overcrowding in 
towns, while Mrs. Phillimore deals with London. Mr. 
William Thompson, whose name is honourably asso- 
ciated with the Richmond workmen’s dwellings, con- 
tributes a paper upon the powers of local authorities. 
Perhaps the two most useful papers are Mr. Webb’s 
select bibliography and Mr. Lander's consideration. of 
practical difhculties. With Mr. Lawson Dodd's general 
principles, or some of them, most people will find it 
impossible to agree. His paper is, however, frankly 
written from the Socialist standpoint, and when readers 


who are not Socialists have discounted this, they will 
find a certain amount of sense remaining. It is most 
important, as he points out, that all tenement houses 
should be registered, and that sanitary laws should be 
properly enforced. It is, however, scarcely accurate to 
state that it is “ absolutely impossible to house the very 
poor.” Miss Octavia Hill has proved that with care, 
economy and common sense it is possible ; or if Mr. 
Dodd does not care to take private enterprise into con- 
sideration, he should at all events have referred to the 
extremely interesting experiment which has been carried 
out by the Liverpool Town Council. The papers are 
short, and if they do not form a very valuable addition 
to the literature of the housing problem, they are at all 
events interesting reading and contain in a small space 
a good deal of information and various more or less 
important statements of opinion. 


L. F. 





TRAGEDY. 
THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN DRAMA. By 


W. L. Courtney. Westminster : Archibald Constable. 3s. 6d. 
net. ° 


THE air of informality about this book is explained by 
the form under which its contents were first given to the 
public—viz., as three lectures before the Royal Institu- 
tion. One chapter is on Greek tragedy, another on 
Shakespeare ; what the third is about is not easy to say, 
but it deals more with pessimism than anything else, 
and Euripides and Ibsen are discussed at some length. 
There is nothing very newto be said about Aeschylus 
and Sophocles—nothing, that is, that will be new to 
experts—but Mr. Courtney may have meant his lectures 
chiefly for people who are not likely to be acquainted, 
directly or indirectly, with what either Aristotle or 
Schlegel said. His remarks, however, on the old 
quarrel between philosophy and poetry are of a con- 
troversial tone. Mr. Courtney seems to think that 
whereas Plato and Aristotle appear to have thought that 
the art world was Philistine, they were the true Philis- 
tines in their attitude to art. He says :— 

“ They applied the analytic processes of logic to a pheno- 
menon, an artistic birth, an zesthetic illumination, which has 
little or nothing to do with mental processes at all.” 

There seems to be some confusion here; does Mr. 
Courtney mean (1) that the procedure of the artist is not 
like that of the scientist or the moral philosopher ; or (2) 
that art is a thing about which we must not philosophise. 
The latter can hardly be meant, for Mr. Courtney com- 
plains that Aristotle’s definition of tragedy is disap- 
pointing ; presumably, then, he wants a better. Yet 
definition is a “ mental process.” Again Plato poses, it 
is true, as a Buritan, if not as a Philistine in the Republic ; 
but he also wrote the Phadrus and the Jon, in which 
he states the very theory that the poet is an instinctive 
rather than an intelligent being, an instrument, as it 
were, played on by an unknown power. 

Again, Mr. Courtney has an interpretation of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of “ purgation” which is anything 
but orthodox. According to him Aristotle meant that 
the tragic character, showing in his behaviour the dis- 
turbing effects of too much emotion, was to “ purge” 
the spectator, as the sight of a drunken Helot “ purged ” 
the Spartan. There is another view that Aristotle was 
thinking of the emotions of the spectator, which are 
carried off, as it were, by visits to the theatre, and 
thus not left to trouble his daily life. It should 
be remembered that the “ imitation ” formula of 
the Greeks was derived from considering not only 
acting, but painting and sculpture ; and it is the most 
obvious and simplest view of art, it is not exhaustive 
(what definition is ?), but such theories as that art idealises 
nature, or that it is a kind of relaxation, are modern 
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and taken from a different point of view. Euripides, 
according to Mr. Courtney, is to be compared rather 
with the moderns, or with one modern—*“ Ibsen ”—than 
with his contemporaries. The pure scholar is shocked 
by such comparisons ; it is like making Aristotle talk 
Spencerian formulas. Euripides, however, is more 
liable than the other tragedians to such handling ; the 
last word has not been said of him; his place is less 
ascertained. 

Yet, if Euripides is to be compared with Ibsen 
on account of his views on women, why is not Aeschylus 
cited as an antique Ibsen for his use of “ heredity.” 
The Aeschylean “ heredity” is certainly mystical, but 
Ibsen’s heredity is only derived from modern science ; 
its use as a dramatic asset has little to do with its 
origin. To ally Euripides with the moderns, it is 
necessary to hint at his scepticism, which is a curious 
word to describe the movement (in which Plato took 
part as well as Euripides), whose end was to make 
religion moral, Moreover, Euripides wrote the opening 
hymn of the Jon as well as the whole of the Baccha. 

There is, however, one point in which the dis- 
similarity of Euripides and Ibsen suggests a comparison. 
Euripides made gods and heroes talk as people in their 
position should not—in fact, as if they were sophists. 
Ibsen also makes the wrong set of people talk in the 
wrong way; Mr. Courtney himself complains of Ibsen 
bringing down tragedy to the middle classes, when it 
ought to stay at Glamys Castle or Carlton House 
Terrace. People do not mind if some wicked aristocrat 
casts doubts on human virtue; he is a bad man, it is 
expected of him, and, anyhow, he is not ot their milieu. 
It is different if a serious middle-class man in a pro- 
fession begins to doubt the foundations of morality, and 
that, too, not to prove a thesis—i.c., that he may do 
what he will, but with genuine misgiving. That is what 
Ibsen does, and that is why he makes them uncom- 
fortable. Mr. Pinero, whom Mr. Courtney admires, 
produces no such effect, because his immoral people 
are conventional in regard to their social standing 
(vide Mr. Archer’s recent researches). 


H. M. C. 





MEDIAZVAL ROME. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by Annie Hamilton. Vol. VII., Part 1., 1421—1496 ; 
Vol. VIL, Part II., 1497—1503. London: George Bell and 
Sons. 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTICAL ROME: MOoNAs- 
TICISM—ECcLESIASTICAL RoME. By M. A. R. Tuker and Lord 
Hope Malleson. London: A. and C. Black. 


Ir all roads lead to Rome, all guides are welcome ; 
each of these books has its place due in the pilgrim’s 
outfit. Miss Hamilton’s task is now near its close: the 
present instalment carries us from 1421 to 1496. She 
deserves high praise for the general excellence of her 
translation. Indeed it is the copious smoothness and 
selection of her style that makes the occasional slip so con- 
spicuous. Once in a hundred pages or so the translator 
permits herself a horrible Teutonism like “as were it” in 
the sense of als wdre ; though but for these (very rare) 
blunders the brisk and learned narrative is perfectly at 
home in anew idiom. If another fault must be found 
it is that the Latin in the notes is grievously misprinted 
in several places; but then, perhaps, the Latin notes of 
a learned historian are no place for the scrutinies of a 
female translator. Gregorovius’ reflections and opinions 
read very German in their English dress (in spite of his 
countrymen’s prejudice against him for supposed 
degermanization), but that is no fault of Miss Hamilton's, 
whose work will undoubtedly become the. standard 
version in this country, furnishing proof that translation 
into English is not invariably incompetent hack-work, 


There is a tinge of contempt in Gregorovius for the 
diarists and writers on ceremonies who form so large a 
part in his authorities for the brilliant age of Humanist 
and Borgia Pontiffs. For splendour he has a Hebrew’s 
rhetorical scorn and a Hebrew’s instinctive liking. 
What would he have said of this volume on Monasticism 
and Ecclesiastical Rome? These two, bound in one, 
form Parts III. and IV. of the most comprehensive new 
guide-book for which we have to thank Messrs. Black. 
The book gives a full account of the origin, scope and 
style of the Monastic Orders, introduced by a learned 
and lucid article on the development of monasticism 
from its Oriental beginnings. It is abundantly illus- 
trated with coloured plates of the various habits, a plan 
of the Vatican, &c. 

Besides that it contains much useful matter from 
the Gerarchia, Papal dress with its history, meaning and 
symbolism, full accounts of the Vatican and the 
Cardinalate, the Ecclesiastical Orders, and much more 
besides. The tourist will now be able to restrict his 
Baedeker’s employment to discrimination in pothouses 
and caravanserais, and the locating of fixed “ sights.” 
Messrs. Tuker and Malleson will give him a master-clue 
to the world that still moves in a Roman street or 
breathes in the close-walled and pleasantly planted con- 
vents which fill so many by-alleys in the city. He will 
distinguish the 108 various monastic costumes which 
are commonly to be encountered abroad ; he will visit, 
say, the Passionists’ Garden at SS. John and Paul with 
a new and more intelligent pleasure, and realise better 
the infinity of tradition and memory which is typed in 
the sad or the brilliant robes which make even a modern 
Roman street a place like no other in the world. And 
if he has any honesty or gratitude he will not omit to 
bless his Handbook lo Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. 


J. S. P. 





SCIENTIFIC CROQUET. 
CROQUET Up To Date. By Arthur Lillie. London: Longmans. 


Croquet up lo Date should find numerous readers 
among the votaries of the art, and the general verdict 
will be one of approval. The book does not appeal so 
much to the general public as to those who have a 
knowledge of the game in its newest and most scientific 
form. It is perhaps a pity that it is not written ina 
more didactic form, for there must be a vast number of 
people to whom the game of croquet merely recalls long 
and wearisome games with six or eight balls, wide hoops 
and an unlimited boundary. 

Now all this is changed, and the modern player has 
to tackle a game which depends on science even more 
than on practical skill—indeed so much is this the case 
that we are almost afraid that it runs a risk of becoming 
a sort of “patience” or “ solitaire,” in which the 
championship will be decided by the length and speed 
of individual “ breaks.” 

But to turn to the book itself. Croquet up lo Date 
is a compendium of articles on the new and scientific 
game, and though it will not be fully understood by 
those who have not played croquet in its modern form, 
it is full of interest to those who are initiated in the 
mysteries. 

The principles of the four-ball and three-ball game 
are ably set forth by Miss Gower, and clearly 
explained by plaus or charts of the various phases of the 
“breaks,” and under the head of “ Cowardly Tactics ” 
much good advice is given by “Aunt Emma” to the 
moderate player. There is also a valuable chapter on 
“Openings,” which is perhaps marred by a certain want 
of clearness and decision, and requires the brains of 
an advanced student to follow. The historical portions 
of the book are generally interesting and well written. 
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The most unsatisfactory feature of the book is that 
it suffers from being a collection of articles by different 
people, who hold different views on the subject of 
various rules which are of vital importance to the game. 
We thirk it isa pity that the editor, Mr. Willis, did not 
take a strong line and insist on his own view (whatever 
it may be) of indiarubber-tipped mallets, penalties for 
foul strokes or playing out of turn, and size of hoops. 

These various questions are debated by different 
contributors, and apparently the reader is left to be 
judge of what is right. The fact that differences exist 
in high quarters leaves a bad impression on the croquet 
tyro, and the book in these matters is a “blind leader 
of the blind.” For ourselves we are inclined to say that 
it is much simpler to make it illegal to use any but pure 
wooden mallets at any time, that 4in. hoops are quite 
small enough, and that if a player plays with the wrong 
ball the adversary must stop him at once and make him 
play with the right one, or allow the turn to proceed. 
(The present penalties are a premium on the adversary 
conniving at the player’s playing a wrong ball.) This 
crude declaration of our faith may seem to some an 
illustration of the old adage that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” but it must be patent to any one 
who reads Croquet up to Date that any decision is better 
than none, and we unblushingly commend our sugges- 
tions to the Sheen House and Wimbledon Committees. 





FICTION. 


Spun YARN. By Morgan Robertson. London : Grant Richards. 


AS THE Licut LED By James Newton Baskett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. By James Lane Allen. London: 


Macmillan and Co 


We must confess that Mr. Morgan Robertson's 
name is new to us, though it seems that his stories have 
already been published on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We cannot say how they were received there, but it 
would not speak well for the American public, with 
whom, we believe, Mr. Richard Harding Davies and the 
lamented Mr. Stephen Crane are excessively popular, 
if they did not accord Spun Yarn at least as great a 
welcome as Soldiers of Fortune and The Red Badge of 
Courage. One thing, at least, should touch America in 
its present humour. The book is a striking testimony to 
a growing maritime tradition in that country. Mr. 
Robertson distinctly takes a place among the long line 
of English writers of sea stories. He is descended from 
Michael Scott and Marryatt, though he must trace the 
descent through Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He writes 
about the sea and shipping with the knowledge of an 
expert and the enthusiasm of an artist ; and he has spun 
a yarn or two that would not disgrace Tom Cringle’s Log 
or look tame beside The Ship that Found Herself. 

Mr. Robertson’s medium is the short story. He 
has learnt nearly all that Mr. Kipling can teach about 
that form of art, and no one can deny that that is a great 
deal. He is not, however, a mere imitator of his master. 
Though the workmanship is similar, the whole spirit of 
the book is different. Mr. Robertson is essentially a 
democrat, and, though one is apt to suppose that demo- 
cracy is impossible on the high seas, he is able to show 
very well how blind tyranny isa greater evil than any 
laxness of discipline springing from mutual self-respect. 
Place his pictures of the vile Captains and Mates of the 
American Merchant Service beside his pictures, no doubt 
idealised, of life on a gunboat or man-of-war, and you 
will see how different the point of view is from that of 
the worshipper of the strong man at any price. 

It would be unfair, however, to Mr. Robertson to 
make him the text of a controversy. He formulates no 


theories ; he merely tells a good story. If you want to 
know how a lieutenant of the United States Navy and 
his signalman were shanghaied and made to serve as 
able seamen on a merchant ship, and how they escaped ; 
or how Captain Angus McNab, who should have been a 
minister, but found himself carrying a cargo of slaves to 
the plantations, was taken prisoner, with his crew, by a 
Hayti nigger, preaching the brotherhood of man in a 
forcible manner on the high seas, and made to undergo 
the same treatment as he had meted out to his human 
cargo, and the terrible results of it all ; or how a tramp, 
who had just joined the navy, managed to earn a bounty 
of eleven thousand dollars while suffering from yellow 
fever, and many other interesting things, you will find 
them given with full circumstance and great vigour in 
Spun Yarn. These subjects will show the kind of things 
that Mr. Robertson chiefly writes about. If we were to 
explain his method in terms of other contemporary 
writers on the same subjects we might say that there are 
no pages in the book that recall the romance of Mr. 
Clark Russell or the inimitable fun of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, but that Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work seems the 
most comparable, if allowance is made for the difference 
of method. 

Two stories not immediately connected with the 
sea, The Battle of the Monster, an imaginative description 
of a struggle between bacilli and leucocytes, and 
Primordial, a clever attempt at describing the mental 
development of a child wrecked on a desert island, 
serve to show that Mr. Robertson’s literary skill does 
not fail when he leaves his chosen subject, Still it is 
the doings of the silly sailormen that make the book 
chiefly attractive, and it is of the sea that Mr. Robertson 
has stories to tell which are well worth listening to. 

Two other American novels, more _ strikingly 
characteristic of the country from which they come than 
Spun Yarn, claim our attention this week. There 
certainly seems to be more fiction of average merit 
produced in America than in this country. It is a 
literary movement worthy of attention, because it seems 
to have its root in a strong national feeling and an 
appreciation of the spirit of the age. One class of novel 
whose characteristic fault is sentimentality and whose 
virtue is thoughtfulness predominates. It is to this class 
that belong As the Light Led, by Mr. James Newton 
Baskett, and The Increasing Purpose, by Mr. James Lane 
Allen, both novels which make up in sincerity and racial 
revelation what they lack in construction and literary 
delicacy. 

Of Mr. Allen we can do no more than record once 
more an old impression that this novel gives us no 
reason forchanging. His strong point is natural descrip- 
tion. The introductory chapter, on hemp-growing in 
Kentucky, which opens The Increasing Purpose, is worth 
more than all the rest of the book. The story is a con- 
ventional one of a young man who loses his religious 
faith under, the influence of scientific treatises on’ evolu- 
tion—a theme that is not very original but is undoubtedly 
handled with vigour, resource and earnestness. It is not 
characteristic of the age in which the tale is set, when 
evolutionists were as dogmatic as their opponents, but 
illustrates rather the real tolerance that is gradually 
developing to-day. It will probably bring more readers 
than an essay on the same theme would have done. 
But that is Mr. Allen’s only excuse for choosing the 
novel form, 

Mr. Baskett’s book is equally earnest and equally 
vigorous, if less intellectually pretentious. am 
the rough material out of which a fine novel might 
be written. Mr. Baskett has the creative gift where 
Mr. Allen can only supply the analytical. Conse- 
quently the characters live in the reader’s memory, 
particularly that of Bent Hickman, who is finely deve- 
loped from youth to old age—a severe test of a novelist’s 
ability. The story is of a series of quarrels spreading 
over three generations ; and what the general idea of 
the book is, or where the light has led finally, we have 
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no more idea at. the end than we had at the beginning. 
We cannot fail, however, to be charmed by the sympathy 
and observation of the author, or to recognise the noble 
simplicity of his central character. We shall look out 
with interest for his next book. 


L. R. F. O. 





We had thought that the subject of the middle-aged 
adventuress who lives by cheating her tradesmen and flitting 
from place to place was somewhat played out; but Mr. H. J. 
Jennings manages to get some fun out of it in his Mrs. Feremie- 
Didelere (London; Harrison and Sons). The matrimonial 
adventures of this unscrupulous dame and her charming 
daughter make very entertaining reading, and we recommend 
this book to any one in search of a lively tale for a railway 
journey. 

Any book that helps us to understand a little better the 
racial problem in South Africa would be eagerly welcomed. 
Little Indabas, by J. Mace (London : T, Fisher Unwin), contains 
stories of Kaffir, Boer and Natal life. They are interesting 
enough as tales, if not profoundly entertaining ; but for the 
evident truth of their characterization they are extremely 
valuable. The relations of white and black are described with 
some vigour and the Boer character is admirably handled 
from two sides in The Fear of the Unknown and The Slim Boer. 
Little Indabas, are, as Mr. Garnett says, documents, and we 
trust they will attract the attention of the great public. 

A good sensational story is always welcome—especially if 
its chief sensation has not been used for some time. We do 
not remember the shutting up of a sane person in a private 
lunatic asylum being made the subject of such a story since 
Valentine Vox—or was it Sylvester Sound? This is the chief 
interest (a topical interest too) of Caged! by W. Headon Hill 
(London ; Ward, Lock and Co.), It is, besides, an exciting 
and well contrived detective story. 


Daughters of Pleasure, by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont 
(London : Greening and Co.), is a lively and entertaining, if a 
somewhat unsophisticated, piece of work. The Daughters 
(there are three of them) take advantage of a fire to escape 
from a supposititious Aunt with whom they live in New York 
and come to London. Neaera is the guiding light of the party, 
a high-souled and intellectual creature. ‘“ Athene was the 
mean between she and Hera,” who was a rather frivolous and 
pleasure-loving young lady. They became respectively the 
leading violinist in London, honoured with a Royal command, 
the greatest actress in England and a prima donna of Covent 
Garden Opera. This only shows what may happen to any 
one who hecomes virtuous and remains so. The book is read- 
able and should have its public. 


In The Strong Arm (London-: Methuen) Mr. Robert Barr 
tells some stories of the great Barons on the Rhine in the 
Middle Ages and one or two others of less interest. Heroic 
adventure does not seem to come quite natural to the autbor, 
but it cannot be denied that he has made a spirited attempt 
to grapple with it. There is one passage of great movement 
and some vigour—that which describes the escape of 
Wilhelm and the Emperor from the dread clutches of the 
Fehmgerichte. On the whole, however, we prefer Mr. Barr 
when he is less ambitious and more 1n his element. 


Miss Sarah Tytler has written a novel describing life ina 
vast collegiate establishment for teaching women all kinds of 
useful trades and professions. The establishment is named 
“ The Woman's Institute and Emporium of Technical Know- 
ledge and its Productions.” Yet it was not established in 
America or by an American. Its location was Chesnut Green, 
to the north of London, and its founder was a wealthy banker, 
In her moral atmosphere Miss Tytler is a kind of latter-day 
Maria Edgeworth, but it cannot be said that Many Daughters 
(London: Digby Long and Co.) has the pleasant vitality of 
some of her earlier work. We cannot help fearing that we 
have seen the author's name on title-pages too frequently 
during the last year or so. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s article on “Culture and the Small 
Nations” in the Anglo-Saxon Review for this quarter deserves 
more attention than it appears to have received hitherto. 
Among the writers who regard our policy in South Africa as 
“unavoidable ” he is almost singular in expressing deep regret 
at the alienation of the “powerless sentimental friends ” of 
England, the little peoples of Europe :— 

“Our politicians, no doubt, and our wild lions of the press, 
do not care a brass halfpenny for the fact that in the course of 
six months England has become a name hateful for the first 
time, not only in Holland (which is intelligible), but in Belgium, 
Switzerland and Portugal, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. I 
am not concerned here to propose a remedy for this prejudice. 
a All I wish to do is to point out to our 
old allies, the small nations, so far as I can hope to attract their 
attention, the fact that this opposition to our policy is founded 
on a misconception which may even become dangerous to 
themselves and, as I hope to suggest, impoverishing to the 
world.” 

Mr. Gosse is sanguine indeed if he supposes that, in order to 
turn the Belgians, Swiss, Portuguese and Scandinavians— 
united on the question of Boer independence by a common 
sentiment of civilisation as well as by a special fellow-feeling 
for small States menaced to-day as they themselves might be 
to-morrow—into supporters of British Imperialism, it is enough 
to point out that smallness is in itself a poor argument for 
preservation. “The mere argument from size,” he adds, “ is 
highly perilous. If the Transvaal is to be left intact because 
it is a small country, may not the tables be turned, and other 
countries destroyed because they are no bigger than the 
Transvaal ?” 

This is traly wonderful logic : less disconcerting, because 
far older, is Mr. Gosse’s proposition that “if Denmark and 
Holland and Norway had nothing better to recommend their 
independence than what they share with the Orange Free 
State, there would be slight reason why any one should regret 
their disappearance.” Here is simply the common Imperialist 
assumption that it is for those whose freedom is menaced to 
show cause why they should be spared ; absorption is the rule, 
the respect for nationality is exceptional ; and it is not enough 
to be a people, you must be an attractive people in order to 
have any claim on the forbearance of the stronger! To the 
apologist of such execrable morals it would be pains thrown 
away to point out that no sensible champion of the principle 
of nationality would rest his case on the argument from size. 
A nation’s right to live is an absolute right, acknowledged by 
the European conscience, and does not depend upon its 
numbers ; but the attempt to infringe that right is, if possible, 
more odious when there is sucn an overwhelming dispropor- 
tion in resources between the aggressor and the victim as 
existsin this particularinstance. The Boer Republics share with 
Denmark a national self-consciousness : they may have no other 
desirable possession in common ; but in so far as the right to 
independence exists, this is the only possession that matters, 
However, Mr. Gosse quickly passes from the apologetic mood, 
to some really interesting reflections on the “culture” of the 
little peoples of Europe, and particularly of the Scandinavian 
group, with which, as every one knows, he is especially 
familiar. Most attractive is his account of the intel- 
lectual life of the Danes, the Swedes, the Norwegians, and 
of their intellectual prospects. It is dangerous, however, to 
prophesy that, in the things of the mind, the future belongs to 
the third-rate Powers of Europe. If, on the one side, the great 
races are doomed to become more and more absorbed in 
material ambitions, they must still retain a certain proportion 
of men and women “ shut out from participation in the giant 
work of the world” and having a huge amount of time on 
their hands which they are “ naturally drawn to use in imagi- 
nation and reflection ;’ something of our immense material 
wealth must still be used in conferring upon scholars and 
artists intellectual opportunities denied to the artists and 
scholars of little countries ; and the imagination, at least some- 
times, finds a stimulation in an atmosphere of hurry, of stress 
and of yaried effort which serenity and contentment cannot 
yield, 
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The most unsatisfactory feature of the book is that 
it suffers from being a collection of articles by different 
people, who hold different views on the subject of 
various rules which are of vital importance to the game. 
We think it is a pity that the editor, Mr. Willis, did not 
take a strong line and insist on his own view (whatever 
it may be) of indiarubber-tipped mallets, penalties for 
foul strokes or playing out of turn, and size of hoops. 

These various questions are debated by different 
contributors, and apparently the reader is left to be 
judge of what is right. The fact that differences exist 
in high quarters leaves a bad impression on the croquet 
tyro, and the book in these matters is a “blind leader 
of the blind.” For ourselves we are inclined to say that 
it is much simpler to make it illegal to use any but pure 
wooden mallets at any time, that 4in. hoops are quite 
small enough, and that if a player plays with the wrong 
ball the adversary must stop him at once and make him 
play with the right one, or allow the turn to proceed. 
(The present penalties are a premium on the adversary 
conniving at the player’s playing a wrong ball.) This 
crude declaration of our faith may seem to some an 
illustration of the old adage that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” but it must be patent to any one 
who reads Croquet up to Date that any decision is better 
than none, and we unblushingly commend our sugges- 
tions to the Sheen House and Wimbledon Committees. 





FICTION, 


Spun YARN. By Morgan Robertson. London: Grant Richards 


AS THE LicuTt LED By James Newton Baskctt. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

THE INCREASING PURPOSE. By James Lane Allen. London: 

Macmillan and Co 


We must confess that Mr. Morgan Robertson's 
name is new to us, though it seems that his stories have 
already been published on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We cannot say how they were received there, but it 
would not speak well for the American public, with 
whom, we believe, Mr. Richard Harding Davies and the 
lamented Mr. Stephen Crane are excessively popular, 
if they did not accord Spun Yarn at least as great a 
welcome as Soldiers of Fortune and The Red Badge of 
Courage. One thing, at least, should touch America in 
its present humour. The book is a striking testimony to 
a growing maritime tradition in that country. Mr. 
Robertson distinctly takes a place among the long line 
of English writers of sea stories. He is descended from 
Michael Scott and Marryatt, though he must trace the 
descent through Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He writes 
about the sea and shipping with the knowledge of an 
expert and the enthusiasm of an artist ; and he has spun 
a yarn or two that would not disgrace Tom Cringle’s Log 
or look tame beside The Ship that Found Herself. 

Mr. Robertson’s medium is the short story. He 
has learnt nearly all that Mr. Kipling can teach about 
that form of art, and no one can deny that that is a great 
deal. He is not, however, a mere imitator of his master. 
Though the workmanship is similar, the whole spirit of 
the book is different. Mr. Robertson is essentially a 
democrat, and, though one is apt to suppose that demo- 
cracy is impossible on the high seas, he is able to show 
very well how blind tyranny is a greater evil than any 
laxness of discipline springing from mutual self-respect. 
Place his pictures of the vile Captains and Mates of the 
American Merchant Service beside his pictures, no doubt 
idealised, of life on a gunboat or man-of-war, and you 
will see how different the point of view is from that of 
the worshipper of the strong man at any price. 

It would be unfair, however, to Mr. Robertson to 
make him the text of a controversy. He formulates no 


theories ; he merely tells a good story. If you want to 
know how a lieutenant of the United States Navy and 
his signalman were shanghaied and made to serve as 
able seamen on a merchant ship, and how they escaped ; 
or how Captain Angus McNab, who should have been a 
minister, but found himself carrying a cargo of slaves to 
the plantations, was taken prisoner, with his crew, by a 
Hayti nigger, preaching the brotherhood of man in a 
forcible manner on the high seas, and made to undergo 
the same treatment as he had meted out to his human 
cargo, and the terrible results of it all ; or how a tramp, 
who had just joined the navy, managed to earn a bounty 
of eleven thousand dollars while suffering from yellow 
fever, and many other interesting things, you will find 
them given with full circumstance and great vigour in 
Spun Yarn. These subjects will show the kind of things 
that Mr. Robertson chiefly writes about. If we were to 
explain his method in terms of other contemporary 
writers on the same subjects we might say that there are 
no pages in the book that recall the romance of Mr. 
Clark Russell or the inimitable fun of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, but that Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work seems the 
most comparable, if allowance is made for the difference 
of method. 

Two stories not immediately connected with the 
sea, The Battle of the Monster, an imaginative description 
of a struggle between bacilli and leucocytes, and 
Primordial, a clever attempt at describing the mental 
development of a child wrecked on a desert island, 
serve to show that Mr. Robertson's literary skill does 
not fail when he leaves his chosen subject. Still it is 
the doings of the silly sailormen that make the book 
chiefly attractive, and it is of the sea that Mr. Robertson 
has stories to tell which are well worth listening to. 

Two other American novels, more _ strikingly 
characteristic of the country from which they come than 
Spun Yarn, claim our attention this week. There 
certainly seems to be more fiction of average merit 
produced in America than in this country. It is a 
literary movement worthy of attention, because it seems 
to have its root in a strong national feeling and an 
appreciation of the spirit of the age. One class of novel 
whose characteristic fault is sentimentality and whose 
virtue is thoughtfulness predominates. It is to this class 
that belong As the Light Led, by Mr. James Newton 
Baskett, and The Increasing Purpose, by Mr. James Lane 
Allen, both novels which make up in sincerity and racial 
revelation what they lack in construction and literary 
delicacy. 

Of Mr. Allen we can do no more than record once 
more an old impression that this novel gives us no 
reason forchanging. His strong point is natural descrip- 
tion. The introductory chapter, on hemp-growing in 
Kentucky, which opens The Increasing Purpose, is worth 
more than all the rest of the book. The story is a con- 
ventional one of a young man who loses his religious 
faith under, the influence of scientific treatises on’ evolu- 
tion—a theme that is not very original but is undoubtedly 
handled with vigour, resource and earnestness. It is not 
characteristic of the age in which the tale is set, when 
evolutionists were as dogmatic as their opponents, but 
illustrates rather the real tolerance that is gradually 
developing to-day. It will probably bring more readers 
than an essay on the same theme would have done. 
But that is Mr. Allen’s only excuse for choosing the 
novel form. 

Mr. Baskett’s book is equally earnest and equally 
vigorous, if less intellectually pretentious. t is 
the rough material out of which a fine novel might 
be written. Mr. Baskett has the creative gift where 
Mr. Allen can only supply the analytical. Conse- 
quently the characters live in the reader’s memory, 
particularly that of Bent Hickman, who is finely deve- 
loped from youth to old age—a severe test of a novelist’s 
ability. The story is of a series of quarrels spreading 
over three generations ; and what the general idea of 
the book is, or where the light has led finally, we have 
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no more idea at the end than we had at the beginning, 
We cannot fail, however, to be charmed by the sympathy 
and observation of the author, or to recognise the noble 
simplicity of his central character. We shall look out 
with interest for his next book. 


L. R. F. O. 





We had thought that the subject of the middle-aged 
adventuress who lives by cheating her tradesmen and flitting 
from place to place was somewhat played out; but Mr. H. J. 
Jennings manages to get some fun out of it in his Mrs. Feremie- 
Didelere (London: Harrison and Sons). The matrimonial 
adventures of this unscrupulous dame and her charming 
daughter make very entertaining reading, and we recommend 
this book to any one in search of a lively tale for a railway 
journey. 

Any book that helps us to understand a little better the 
racial problem in South Africa would be eagerly welcomed. 
Little Indabas, by J. Mace (London : T. Fisher Unwin), contains 
stories of Kaffir, Boer and Natal life. They are interesting 
enough as tales, if not profoundly entertaining ; but for the 
evident truth of their characterization they are extremely 
valuable. The relations of white and black are described with 
some vigour and the Boer character is admirably handled 
from two sides in The Fear of the Unknown and The Slim Boer. 
Little Indabas, are, as Mr. Garnett says, documents, and we 
trust they will attract the attention of the great public. 

A good sensational story is always welcome—especially if 
its chief sensation has not been used for some time. We do 
not remember the shutting up of a sane person in a private 
lunatic asylum being made the subject of such a story since 
Valentine Vox—or was it Sylvester Sound? ‘This is the chief 
interest (a topical interest too) of Caged! by W. Headon Hill 
(London ; Ward, Lock and Co.), It is, besides, an exciting 
and well contrived detective story. 


Daughters of Pleasure, by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont 
(London : Greening and Co.), is a lively and entertaining, if a 
somewhat unsophisticated, piece of work. The Daughters 
(there are three of them) take advantage of a fire to escape 
from a supposititious Aunt with whom they live in New York 
and come to London. Neaera is the guiding light of the party, 
a high-souled and intellectual creature. ‘“ Athene was the 
mean between she and Hera,” who was a rather frivolous and 
pleasure-loving young lady. They became respectively the 
leading violinist in London, honoured with a Royal command, 
the greatest actress in England and a prima donna of Covent 
Garden Opera. This only shows what may happen to any 
one who hecomes virtuous and remains so. The book is read- 
able and should have its public. 


In The Strong Arm (London:: Methuen) Mr. Robert Barr 
tells some stories of the great Barons on the Rhine in the 
Middle Ages and one or two others of less interest. Heroic 
adventure does not seem to come quite natural to the author, 
but it cannot be denied that he has made a spirited attempt 
to grapple with it. There is one passage of great movement 
and some vigour—that which describes the escape of 
Wilhelm and the Emperor from the dread clutches of the 
Fehmgerichte. On the whole, however, we prefer Mr. Barr 
when he is less ambitious and more 1n his element. 


Miss Sarah Tytler has written a novel describing life in a 
vast collegiate establishment for teaching women all kinds of 
useful trades and professions. The establishment is named 
“ The Woman's Institute and Emporium of Technical Know- 
ledge and its Productions.” Yet it was not established in 
America or by an American. Its location was Chesnut Green, 
to the north of London, and its founder was a wealthy banker. 
In her moral atmosphere Miss Tytler is a kind of latter-day 
Maria Edgeworth, but it cannot be said that Many Daughters 
(London: Digby Long and Co.) has the pleasant vitality of 
some of her earlier work. We cannot help fearing that we 
have seen the author’s name on title-pages too frequently 
during the last year or so. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s article on “Culture and the Small 
Nations” in the Anglo-Saxon Review for this quarter deserves 
more attention than it appears to have received hitherto. 
Among the writers who regard our policy in South Africa as 
“unavoidable ” he is almost singular in expressing deep regret 
at the alienation of the “ powerless sentimental friends ” of 
England, the little peoples of Europe :— 

“Our politicians, no doubt, and our wild lions of the press, 
do not care a brass halfpenny for the fact that in the course of 
six months England has become a name hateful for the first 
time, not only in Holland (which is intelligible), but in Belgium, 
Switzerland and Portugal, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. I 
am not concerned here to propose a remedy for this prejudice. 
. . . . All I wish to do is to point out to our 
old allies, the small nations, so far as I can hope to attract their 
attention, the fact that this opposition to our policy is founded 
on a misconception which may even become dangerous to 
themselves and, as I hope to suggest, impoverishing to the 
world.” 

Mr. Gosse is sanguine indeed if he supposes that, in order to 
turn the Belgians, Swiss, Portuguese and Scandinavians— 
united on the question of Boer independence by a common 
sentiment of civilisation as well as by a special fellow-feeling 
for small States menaced to-day as they themselves might be 
to-morrow—into supporters of British Imperialism, it isenough 
to point out that smallness is in itself a poor argument for 
preservation. “The mere argument from size,” he adds, “ is 
highly perilous. If the Transvaal is to be left intact because 
it is a small country, may not the tables be turned, and other 
countries destroyed because they are no bigger than the 
Transvaal ?” 

This is traly wonderful logic : less disconcerting, because 
far older, is Mr. Gosse’s proposition that “if Denmark and 
Holland and Norway had nothing better to recommend their 
independence than what they share with the Orange Free 
State, there would be slight reason why any one should regret 
their disappearance.” Here is simply the common Imperialist 
assumption that it is for those whose freedom is menaced to 
show cause why they should be spared ; absorption is the rule, 
the respect for nationality is exceptional ; and it is not enough 
to be a people, you must be an attractive people in order to 
have any claim on the forbearance of the stronger! To the 
apologist of such execrable morals it would be pains thrown 
away to point out that no sensible champion of the principle 
of nationality would rest his case on the argument from size. 
A nation’s right to live is an absolute right, acknowledged by 
the European conscience, and does not depend upon its 
numbers ; but the attempt to infringe that right is, if possible, 
more odious when there is sucn an overwhelming dispropor- 
tion in resources between the aggressor and the victim as 
existsin this particularinstance. The Boer Republics share with 
Denmark a national self-consciousness : they may have no other 
desirable possession in common ; but in so far as the right to 
independence exists, this is the only possession that matters. 
However, Mr. Gosse quickly passes from the apologetic mood, 
to some really interesting reflections on the “culture” of the 
little peoples of Europe, and particularly of the Scandinavian 
group, with which, as every one knows, he is especially 
familiar. Most attractive is his account of the intel- 
lectual life of the Danes, the Swedes, the Norwegians, and 
of their intellectual prospects. It is dangerous, however, to 
prophesy that, in the things of the mind, the future belongs to 
the third-rate Powers of Europe. If, on the one side, the great 
races are doomed to become more and more absorbed in 
material ambitions, they must still retain a certain proportion 
of men and women “ shut out from participation in the giant 
work of the world” and having a huge amount of time on 
their hands which they are “ naturally drawn to use in imagi- 
nation and reflection ;" something of our immense material 
wealth must still be used in conferring upon scholars and 
artists intellectual opportunities denied to the artists and 
scholars of little countries ; and the imagination, at least some- 
times, finds a stimulation in an atmosphere of hurry, of stress 
and of yaried effort which serenity and contentment cannot 
yield, 
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The new Edinburgh Review contains a careful and dis- 
passionate article on “Progress in Ireland,” provoked by the 
change which has taken place in the social and economic 
situation of that country in the interval between the visit of 
the Queen in 1861, and her Majesty's recent expedition. The 
writer begins by deprecating the double fallacy of mistaking 
“the homage paic to the Queen for satisfaction with the 
Queen's ministers,” and of regarding the gallantry of Irish 
soldiers at the front as a proof of Irish approval of the war. 
He eschews all purely political issues and contents himself 
with the discussion of the causes of the social improvement 
which he detects during the last forty years. Among these 
causes the Irish Land Acts of course take the first place; we 
are assured that “they have effectually killed Irish agrarian 
agitation in the sense which that expression denoted forty 
years ago.” The other causes are less directly related to 
politics, though Mr. Arthur Balfour's name creeps in occasion- 
ally. The Irish railway system has doubled its mileage during 
the last forty years, with admirable results in cheapening 
prices and raising the standard of comfort, and, according to 
the writer, “this result has been mainly due to the initiative 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour.” Still more satisfactory is the influence 
of emigration ; Irishmen will be glad to know that the shrink- 
age since the potato famine from over eight millions to 
barely four millions and a half has merely been a case 
of “the gradual reduction of numbers to the point which the 
country is capable of maintaining,” but statistics show that this 
salutary blood-letting, though temporarily quickened last 
winter “by the dread of a possible conscription,” is now 
nearing its limit. Ireland, in other words, with its 32,500 
square miles and its amazing natural fertility, is flying in the 
face of Providence and figures if she keeps at home more than 
4} millions of people—less than 150 to the square mile! Less 
provocative of controversy are some extremely interesting 
comments on the working of the Congested Districts Board 
Act, “the enduring memorial of the second and more con- 
structive period of Mr. Arthur Balfour's Chief Secretaryship,” 
and on the future of the new Board of Agriculture and 
Industries, of which Mr. Horace Plunkett, who has so long 
encouraged Irish agricultural co-operation in a private 
capacity, is the official head. The conclusion which the 
writer presses home is that— 

“ The large changes of the last thirty or forty years have 
produced a social condition more favourable than any which 
has hitherto existed to the successful application of measures 
for the economic development of Ireland ”"— 

and his argument is the more worthy of examination because 
he resists the temptation to express his feelings on the more 
threadbare questions of Irish politics. 


The July number of the North American Review contains * 


an article by Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, in which he has the 
good sense to argue the question of settlement with the 
Imperialists on the ground of material interest. He suggests 
that Great Britain might (1) take complete control of the 
external relations of the Republics, (2) fix a clear five years’ 
retrospective franchise for the two States, and place the Dutch 
and English languages on an equality, and (3) insist upon dis- 
armament as to big guns and forts. 
“South Africa,” he continues, “ will become a nation. Its 
attitude to Great Britain will depend upon how Great Britain 
treats it now and in the near future. The policy should be to 
regain the strained and lost affections of South Africans. That 
can only be done by leaving South Africa internally free, and 
doing the just thing now. If Great Britain goes back on her 
pledged Imperial word and annexes the Republics, she will lose 
South Africa.” 
Mr. Schreiner gives some excellent and, we think, conclusive 
reasons for this policy of “enlightened selfishness” ; but his 
case would be much strengthened if he had included some 
scheme for separating the whole Rand district, with its Jewish 
and heterogeneous population, from the rest of the Transvaal. 

Mr. Schreiner’s article is followed by one from the pen of 
a distinguished Italian Professor, Cesare Lombroso, called 
“The Ultimate Triumph of the Boers.” It is full of striking 
passages which ought to be scattered through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain and to be read by every Englishman 
who calls himself a Liberal. Professor Lombroso is full of 
admiration for England and its traditions, for he is a true 
Italian in his sympathies. Some Italian Liberals, disliking the 
Boer War, have yet expressed a hope that England will 





succeed in suppressing the Republics. Professor Lombroso 


deals with their argument as follows :— 

“ At this point, the Liberals say, ‘Since England has been 
the greatest cradle of human liberty, its defeat must mean a 
defeat for the cause of freedom.’ It is, however, on the one 
hand, an exaggeration to think that a defeat at one point in 
Africa would impair the great English system. On the other 
hand, the Liberals should remember that England, in that 
event, would be punished for having failed to maintain the 
very principles of liberty and of national independence which 
she represents—for having unfurled the flag of imperialism, 
which is decidedly antagonistic to liberty, over a free people, 
who asked nothing of them but to be left alone.” 


It is with deep feelings of dismay that the Italian publicist 
has seen Great Britain reverse her traditional policy. He 
perceives, as Mr. Gladstone did long ago, that the new 
imperialism is Roman, not British, in its ideals, and he warns 
us, as did Ruskin once, of the fate which befell Venice :— 

“IT am aware that England, in itself, in its statutes and his- 
tory, has been the greatest example of civilisation and liberty ; 
but I cannot concede that it has given those boons to others, 
especially in recent times. 

“If England returns to the traditions of Gladstone, the 
fosterer of liberty, not only at home, but also among other 
peoples, and sees that her supremacy stands in the immense 
development of her industries and the prosperity with which 
her colonies surround her without need of bonds and military 
oppression, we shall bless her always as a great country. 

“ But if, like Venice in later times, she apostatises from her 
past, becoming a military Power, and strangles with armed 
hand a generous people, what difference can we find between 
her and other imperialistic nations, such as Russia, which 
crushes the faithful Finland, after having promised freedom for 
so many years, and obliges Poland to speak a language not its 
own?” 

With the Boer peoples Professor Lombroso deals in a 
scientific spirit. He will not allow that their agricultural con- 
servatism is a crime, and he predicts for the race a remarkable 
future :— 

“The celebrated Dutch author, Kuiper, calculates that, 
besides 73 per cent. of Dutch blood, there is 12 per cent. of 
French, 12 per cent. of English, 3 per cent. of Scotch, and 
hardly any negro blood in the veins ofthe Boers. This mixture 
of four of the best nations of Europe, in a climate not enervat- 
ing, with energetic habits, promises the formation in this 
people, from old and new results, of a race loving liberty and 
culture, which will probably be superior to all the races of 
Europe: because, as I have demonstrated elsewhere, the 
mixture of the best peoples under conditions of liberty, in a 
nascent State, is the best producer of civilisation.” 

Then he passes to the future of England, and paints in dark 
colours the conditions into which we shall inevitably lapse if 
the present Imperialistic tendency is not checked. He 
exhibits the full meaning of that process of decay called 
militarism against which the Liberal party, cramped by some 
of our Imperialist officials, is gathering to protest :— 

“As to England, not to the dear and saintly England of 
Gladstone and Spencer, but to the corrupt England of 
Chamberlain and Rhodes, this evil enterprise in Africa will, 
even if successful, be fatal to her, because it strengthens the 
power and prestige of the most reactionary party, the 
Imperialistic. Dragged down this grade, she will prefer to 
industrial activity, and to the increase of naval construction, the 
barbaric shield of arms, and she will contract, as happened to 
Venice, the despotic habits which are associated with this 
tendency. .She will prefer victories on sea and land to those of 
commerce and Free Trade; she will kneel to victorious 
generals, who will disturb, more or less, the constitutional 
norms.” 

His Honour Judge Parry, in the Fortnightly Review, con- 
trasts what the Workmen's Compensation Act was meant to 
be with what it is. Those who drafted the Bill intended, and 
Mr. Chamberlain continually promised, “ an automatic scheme 
of workmen's insurance” such as obtains in Germany. The 
principle of the Act was to make compensation for accidents 
a trade expense, to be met without litigation. And what is 
the actual result? The County Court Judge says that it has 
been “ unfortunate to all classes of the community, except 
lawyers.” He laments the loss of Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1893— 
“a valuable piece of legislation lost owing, it 
appeared, to a want of tact and temper among opposing 
political parties.’ As for Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, the con- 
fusion between the ideas of liability and compensation which 
it contains are such that Judge Parry has “the gravest doubt 
if it can be in any useful way amended, except so far as 
abolition is amendment ”—that is, preparatory to re-enactment 

in a simple and logical form. 








